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ART AND LIFE 
An Analysis of Art 


Monday, 4 April 1921, 8 p. m. 


REV. RAIMUNDO DE OVIES 
Rector of Trinity Church, Galveston 


HE story of the development of the arts. Art had its 

beginning in living. It is the natural expression of the 
inner life that interprets the facts of environment. Art 
belongs to all humanity, not to a favored few; and the 
artist, the craftsman, is the prophet and seer who makes 
articulate and visible the common heritage. 


“The amphora which refuses to go 
to the fountain deserves the hisses 
of the water-pots.” —Victor Hugo. 


Reading List 


Grosse The beginnings of art. 1893. 

Mason Woman’s share in primitive culture. 1894. 
Haddon Evolution in art. 1895. 

Harrison Ancient art and ritual. 1913. 

Hogarth The analysis of beauty. 1753. 

Lessing Laocoon. 1766. 

Ruskin Of ideas of beauty. 1845. (In his Modern 


painters, v. 2, pt. 2. 
Tolstoi What is art? 1808. 
Bosanquet History of zesthetic. 1892. 
Santayana The sense of beauty. 1806. 
Knight | The philosophy of the beautiful. 2v. 1892. 
Brown The fine arts. 1891. 
‘Puffer The psychology of beauty. 1905. 
Raymond The essentials of zesthetics. 1906. 
Griggs The philosophy of art. 1913. 
Caffin Art for life’s sake. 1912. 
cArcher Art and the common weal. 1912. 


THE RISE OF THE LONE STAR 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 
Wednesday, 20 April 1921, 8 p.m, 


ELBRIDGE GERRY LITTLEJOHN, A. M. 
Principal of Alamo School, Galveston 


HE story of Texas is ‘‘a story of knightly romance 

which calls the poet even as, in earlier days, the Land 
of the Tehas called across its borders to the dreamers of 
dreams. 

‘‘But the history of Texas is far more than a romantic 
legend. It is the record of bold conceptions and bolder 
deeds; the story of the discoverer penetrating unknown 
wildernesses; of the pioneer matching his strength against 
the savage; of the colonist struggling for his freedom and 
his rights. 

‘Tt is the chronicle of the birth of a people; the history 
of the rise and progress of a great State.’’—Mollie E. Moore 
Davis, ‘‘Under Six Flags.’’ 


Reading List 
Ninez Cabeza de Vaca The journey of Alvar Nufiez Cabeza de 


Vaca and his companions from Florida to the Pacific, 
1528-1536; tr. by Fanny Bandelier; ed. by A. F. Ban- 
delier. 1905. 

Blackmar Spanish institutions of the Southwest. 1891. (Johns 
Hopkins university studies in historical and political sci- 
ence. Extra volume ro.) 

Lowery The Spanish settlements within the present limits of the 
United States, 1513-1561. 1901. 

Bolton, ed. Spanish exploration in the Southwest, 1542-1706. 1916. 
(Original narratives of early American history. 

Bolton Texas in the middle eighteenth century. 1915. (Uni- 
versity of California publications in history. v. 3.) 

“Parkman La Salle and the discovery of the great West. 1878. 

Bancroft History of the north Mexican states and Texas. 1884- 
1889. (In his Works, v. 15-16.) 

Clark The beginnings of Texas, 1684-1718. (University of 
Texas. Bulletin, no. 98, December 1, 1907.) 

Yoakum History of Texas from its first settlement in 1685 to its 
annexation to the United States in 1846. 2v. 1855. 

Brown History of Texas, from 1685-1892. 2v. 1892-1893. 

Garrison Texas; a contest of civilizations. 1903. 

Williams Sam Houston and the war of independence in Texas. 1893. 


Crane Life and select literary remains of Sam Houston of Texas. 
1884. 

Noll From empire to republic. 1903. 

Foote Texas and the Texans. 2v. 1841. 


Bolton and Barker With the makers of Texas. 1904. 

Barker The organization of the Texas Revolution. (Southern 
historical association. Publications 5: 451-476, Nov. 1901.) 

Smithwick Evolution of a state; or, Recollections of old Texas days; 
comp. by Nanna Smithwick Donaldson. 1900. 

Baker, comp. A Texasscrap-book. 1874. 

Texas state historical association Quarterly, 1897-1912. v. 1-15. Con- 
tinued by Southwestern historical quarterly, 1912 to date. 
v. 16 to date. 


ROSENBERG LIBRARY 


By the will of Henry Rosenberg, merchant and banker of 
Galveston, who died in 18938, the residue of his estate was 
bequeathed to his executors in trust for the foundation and 
endowment of a free public library under such conditions as 
to be ‘‘most conducive to the improvement, instruction, and 
elevation of the citizens of Galveston.’’ 

The Rosenberg Library is both a lending library (30,000 
volumes) and a reference library (37,000 volumes). It aims 
to be in its own field an educational institution serving the 
needs of all classes of people. There are the several usual 
library departments (lending, children’s, periodical, and ref- 
erence) with their many activities, such as are to be found 
in the well-managed and progressive library of today. There 
is also a lecture department which provides a number of free 
lectures of a high order each year. 


Institution chartered under the laws of 
Texas and organized with 20 trus- 


Ligey oe enue oats eres “BIN Gt) Tr bes elie eaten ele Cea nea 1900. 
Building (costing $155,000) dedicated 
and liprary Opened ivan ae eee 1904 


Value of the library building, present 
equipment, and books, including the 


SETS SWRI pipe a Ne Sie $270,000 
Library Endowment fund ............. $640,000 
Total assets Of IDraryi eee pate peee eee $910,000 
Number of volumes of books ....... ihe 67,000 
Number of pamphlets: oo. Si eect ene 45,000 
Current periodicals received .......... 370 
Number of registered ‘borrowers....... 25,000 
Books loaned for home mini since 

JABTIS SLOG 4 eros Bn ae ses lea amet ieoneheteut 1,250,000 

Loans for home reading 1920. LUN eee 72,870 

Average loans per day 1920 ...... a 238 
Children’s story-hour attendance 

LD OG = EO 2.0 ee Cement ta Me oh a anna SU 28,000 
Attendance at 3875 lectures packtnene airs 

ViEACS Via Moonee tee REMADE AR 8 oe 163,000 


All the library privileges are free 
Library open 12 hours a day 
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Rosenberg Library 


FREE LECTURES 


EDWIN GRANT CONKLIN, Ph.D. 


Professor of Biology, Princeton University 


Immigration and Race Problems 


Monday, 7 March 1921, 8 p. m. 


“So soon as men get to discuss the 
importance of a thing, they do 
infallibly set about arranging it, 
facilitating it, forwarding it, and 
rest not till in some approximate 
degree they have accomplished it.” 
—Carlyle. 
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Immigration and Race Problems 
Monday, 7 March 1921, 8 p. m. 


MMIGRATION is the most important public problem within 

our control. President Roosevelt said it was second only 
to the conservation of Natural Resources, but when we con- 
sider that it will largely shape the character of future 
generations it may be said to be first in importance of all 
public questions. 

Since 1900 more than 13 million immigrants have entered 
this country. More than 30 millions of our present popula- 
tion are foreign-born or the children of foreign-born parents. 
Three fourths of the population of our great cities are for- 
eign-born. 

A great proportion of the crime of this country is com- 
mitted by foreign-born persons or by unassimilated races. An 
excessive amount of insanity and mental deficiency is found 
among these elements of our population, 

Within a few generations at most the blood of these for- 
eigners will mingle with ours and their traits will becoms 
part of the traits of the American People. They may in part 
adopt our customs and manner of life and thus become 
‘‘Americanized,’’ but the hereditary traits remain unchanged. 
If those traits are good they will enrich our heredity, if bad 
they will debase it. 

The greatest danger from immigration of European races 
is from inherited mental and moral defects, since bodily 
defects are more easily detected and eliminated. The army 
mental tests should be applied to all immigrants and all of 
inferior mentality should be excluded. Freedom from crim- 
inal tendencies should be determined in their old homes before 
they start for America. Immigration of colored races should 
be prevented as far as possible. Within two hundred years 
our country will be fully populated. Let us not curse our 
children to the latest generations by serious race problems 
in order that we may ‘‘get rich quick.’’ 


READING LIST 


Conklin. Heredity and environment in the de- 


velopment of men. 1919, 

“The origin of species was probably the greatest biological 
problem of the past century; the origin of individuals is 
the greatest biological subject of the present one.’’— 
Preface. 


Woodruff. Expansion of races. 1909. 
Royce. Race questions, provincialism, and 
other American problems. 1908. 


Stoddard. The rising tide of color against 


white world-supremacy. 1920. 
An attempted analysis ‘‘in their various aspects of the 
present relations between the white and non-white worlds.’’ 


Schultz. Race or mongrel. 1908. 
Kelsey. The physical basis of society. 1916. 


Reading List on Immigration and Americanization 


IMMIGRATION 


Fairchild. Immigration; a world movement 


and its American significance. 1913. 

‘“‘The immigration question is set forth as a part of an 
inclusive conservation program for all humanity. The 
modern situation is placed in its appropriate historical set- 
ting. Particularly, it is demonstrated that the popular 
notion that a belief in restriction is inconsistent with 
sympathy for the immigrant is false. The restrictionist 
may be the truest friend of the alien.’’—Preface. 


Smith, Richmond Mayo-. Emigration and im- 


migration; a study in social science. 1890. 
An older standard work. ‘‘An important and judicial inves- 
tigation of the history and effects of immigration to the 
United States.’’ 


Jenks and Lauck. The immigration problem. 
1911. 


It has been the purpose of the authors ‘‘to put into shape 
for the public the gist of the information collected in the 
forty-two volumes of the original material published by 
the United States Immigration Commission.’’ 


Whelpley. The problem of the immigrant. 
1905. 


A brief discussion, with a summary of conditions, laws, 
and regulations governing the movement of population to 
and from the British Empire, United States, France, Bel- 
gium, and other countries. 


Reely, comp. Selected articles on immigration. 
1916. 
Includes both affirmative and negative discussion. 
Steiner. The immigrant tide; its ebb and flow. 
1909. 


‘In all I have told, I have aspired to be an interpreter 
and not an enumerator; a mediator and not a critic; I 
have desired to create contacts and not divisions; to 
disarm prejudice and not give it new weapons.’’—Preface. 


Hourwich. Immigration and labor; the eco- 
nomic aspects of European immigration to 
the United States. 1912. 


‘‘A stimulating and suggestive though inconclusive work, 
furnishing good arguments for a free and unrestricted 
immigration policy.’’—A. L. A. booklist. 


Commons. Races and immigrants in America. 
1907. 


In favor of restriction of immigration. 


The library has the Reports of the Immigration 
Commission, 1910, 42 volumes, and many 
other official documents of the United States 
on Immigration. 


IMMIGRANT CLASSES 


Flom. History of Norwegian immigration to 
the United States from the earliest begin- 
ning down to the year 1848. 1909. 

Faust. The German element in the United 
States. 2v. 1909. 

Lord, Trenor, and Barrows. The Italian in ~ 
America. 1905. 

Designed ‘‘to present clearly the contribution of Italy to 
American development and citizenship.’’—Preface. 

Fairchild. Greek immigration to the tinitede 
States. 1911. 

A scholarly study. 

Burgess. Greeks in America; an account of 
their coming, progress, customs, living, and 
aspirations. 1913. 

Roberts. The new immigration. 1912. 

A study of the industrial and social life of southeastern | 
Europeans. in America. 

Capek. The Cechs (Bohemians) in America. 
1919, 

Balch. Our Slavic fellow citizens. 1910. 
“Result of extended travel in Austria-Hungary, and pains- 


taking inspection of the Slavic colonies in the United 
States.’’ 


Coolidge. Chinese immigration. 1909. 
Millis. The Japanese problem in the United: 
States. 1914. 


Gulick. The American Japanese problem. 1914. 
A study of the racial relations of the East and the West. 


AMERICANIZATION 


Talbot, comp. Americanization. 1917. 
“A useful book for any one interested in the problem of 
making a good, clean amalgam out of the heterogeneous 
contents of our racial melting-pot.’’—Outlook. 


Steiner. Nationalizing America. 1916. 
Based on lectures given at Chautauqua. 


Aronovici. Americanization. 1919. 


Mayer. Americanization. 1919. 
An address before the Regents’ Convocation of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, October, 1919. 


The writings of Theodore Roosevelt abound 
in important matter on Americanism and 
Americanization. 

Government documents and current peri- 
odicals are rich sources of material on 
Immigration and Americanization. 
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Rosenberg Library 


Free Lectures 


February 15, 23, 1922 


HENRY S. CURTIS, Ph. D. 


Sometime Secretary and Vice-President of the Playground 
Association of America, Supervisor of Playgrounds 
at Washington, D. C., and Secretary of the 
National Child Welfare Conference 


DR. HENRY COHEN 


Rabbi Congregation B’nai Israel, Galveston 


“The more things thou learnest 
to know and to enjoy, the more 
complete and full will be for thee 
the delight of living.”—Platen 


Library Lecture Hall 
Galveston, Texas 
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The New Era in Play 
Wednesday, 15 February 1922, 8 p. m. 
HENRY S. CURTIS, Ph. D. 


Sometime Secretary and Vice-President of the Playground Association 
of America, Supervisor of the Playgrounds at Washington, D. C., 
and Secretary of the National Child Welfare Conference. 


Author of Play and Recreation for the Open Country, 
Education through Play, The Practical Conduct of 
Play, The Play Movement and Its Significance, and 
Recreation for Teachers.’ 


LAYGROUNDS and intelligently conducted play are important 

features of the Recreation and Child Welfare movements. Not 
only in large cities but in small towns more and more atten- 
tion is being given to these matters believed to be so essential 
to the health, happiness, and general welfare of many children 
hampered by the unwholesome conditions of modern life, The 
training of the body, the development of the mind, and the 
formation of character are.greatly promoted by joyous play, 
which has therefore come to be regarded as of unusual educa- 
tional and even pedagogical value. Dr. Curtis is a foremost 
authority in this special field having had training and long 
experience in this work. é 


‘“‘T believe that a normal being needs relaxation 
and pleasure to keep him from strained nerves 
and a temper of fanatical insanity. I believe 
that the new social state, whatever it may be, 
will not endure, nor be worth preserving, unless 
it has room within it for simple play, and pure 
fun, and uncommercial joy, and free, happy, 
wholesome recreation.’’—Henry Van Dyke. ; 


Reading List 
(In addition to Dr. Curtis’ books) 


Lee Play in education. 1915. 
Johnson Education by plays and games. 1907. 

Forbush Manual of play. 1914. 

CAngell Play. 1910. 

Leland ed. Playground technique and playcraft. 1909. 
Sperling The playground book. 1916. 


The library contains the Proceedings of the annual playground 
congresses of the Playground cAssociation of cAmerica and its 
organ The Playground, a suggestive monthly publication. 


At a meeting in the assembly room of the Ball 
High School, Wednesday, 15 February 1922 at 
4p. m., Dr. Curtis will address the Galveston 
Playground Association and the teachers of the 
public schools. Others who may be interested 
are invited to attend. 


Some Poems of the Great War 
Thursday, 23 February 1922, 8 p.m. 


DR. HENRY COHEN 
Rabbi Congregation B’nai Israel 


OETRY, the divine art, is always inspiring and exalting. 

Battle hymns arouse soul-stirring enthusiasm even in times 
of peace. In war time poetry is profoundly moving and. the 
poets become supermen. Many there are who associate poetry 
with effeminacy. Let them read the poems of the Great War-— 
the most virile ever written! In them patriotism is personified 
and their writers are de facto Generals. 


Poems Suggested for Reading 


‘In Flanders Fields’’ (John McCrea), ‘‘The Soldier’’ and 
“The Dead’’ (Rupert Brooke), ‘‘I Have a Rendezvous with 
Death’’ and ‘‘Champagne, 1914-1915’? (Alan Seeger), ‘‘The Spires 
of Oxford’’ (Winifred M. Letts), ‘‘For All We Have and Are’’ 
and ‘“‘The Holy War’’ (Rudyard Kipling), ‘‘The White Ships 
and the Red’’ (Joyce Kilmer), ‘‘The Place’’ and ‘‘Evening 
Clouds’’ (Francis Ledwidge), ‘‘The Troops’’ and ‘‘The Road" 
(Siegfried Sassoon), ‘‘The Wife of Flanders’’ (G. K. Chester- 
ton), ‘‘Edith Cavell’? (G. E. Woodberry), ‘‘A Dirge of Vic- 
tory’’ (Lord Dunsany). ; 


Reading List 


Clarke comp. Treasury of war poetry. 2v. 1917-1919. 
Cunliffe comp. Poems of the Great War. 1916. 

Osborn comp. The muse in arms. 1917. 

Wheeler comp. A book of verse of the Great War. 1917. 
Holman comp. In the day of battle. 1917. 

Foxcroft comp. War verse. 1918. 

Brooke Collected poems. 1915. 

Seeger Poems. 1916. ; 

Sassoon | Counter-attack, and other poems. 1918. 
“McCrae In Flanders fields, and other poems. 1919. 
Letts The spires of Oxford, and other poems. 1917. 
Kilmer Poems. 1918. 

Kipling The years between. 1919. 

Colcord Vision of war. 1915. 

Oxenham The vision splendid. 1917. 


Books About Pageants and Pageantry 


(Pageantry connects itself very naturally with playground, 
recreation, and similar community activities. ) 


Taft. The technique of pageantry. 1921. 

Chubb. Festivals and plays. 1912. 

Beegle and Crawford. ‘Community drama and > 
pageantry. 1916. 


Bates. Pageants and pageantry. 1912. 

Davol. Handbook of American pageantry. 
1914, | 

Craig. The dramatic festival; a consider- 


ation of the lyrical method as a factor 
in primary education. 1912. . 
Needham. Folk festivals; their growth and how 
to give them. 1912. 
Lincoln. The festival book; May-day pastime 
and the May-pole. 1912. 


Mackay. Patriotic drama in your town. 1918. 


MacKaye. Community drama; its motive and 
method of neighborliness. 1917. 

MacKaye and Barnhart: The will of song; a 
dramatic service of community sing- 
ing. 1919. 

McKaye. The new citizenship; a civic ritual de- 
vised for places of public meeting in 
America. 1915. 

MacKaye. A substitute for war. 1915. 
“Mr. MacKaye proposes whole-hearted and en- 
thusiastic cooperation in the arts of peace, and 


he cites the Masque of St. Louis as an example 
of cooperative effort.’’ 


MacKaye. Saint Louis; a civic masque. 1914. 
Baker. The Pilgrim spirit; a pageant in cele- 
bration of the tercentenary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, December 21, 1920. 
1921. 
A fine example of the historical pageant. 
Mackay. Plays of the pioneers; a book of his- 
torical pageant-plays. 1915. ; 
Hotchkiss. A pageant of the earth. Journal of 
geography 18:171-177 (May 1919). 
Given at the Horace Mann Elementary School, 


New York. A fine example of the geographical 
pageant. 
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Rosenberg Library 


Free Lectures 


DR. ALEXANDER DIENST 


Temple, Texas 


Worker in Texas History 
Fellow of the Texas State Historical Association 


Galveston in the Days of the Republic of Texas 
1836 - 1845 


(Fully illustrated with rare original documents, including 
letters, official papers, etc.) 


TUESDAY, 7 MARCH 1922, 8 P.M. 


In connection with this lecture, 
Dr. Dienst will exhibit in the 
main library corridor, an exten- 
sive Texas historical collection 
of rare original proclamations, 
broadsides, currency, portraits, 
etc. The library invites the 
public, including the school 
children, to see this remarkable 
exhibit. 


“History is studied from documents. Documents are 
the traces which have been left by the thoughts and 
actions of men of former times. There is no substi- 
tute for documents: no documents, no history.” 

—Charles-Victor Langlois. 
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Galveston in the Days of the Republic 
of Texas, 1836-1845 


(Fully illustrated with rare original documents, including 
letters, official papers, etc.) 


DR. ALEXANDER DIENST 
Temple, Texas 


Worker in Texas History 
Fellow of the Texas State Historical Association 


Tuesday, 7 March 1922, 8 p.m. 


Topics of the Lecture 


Descriptions of the city of Galveston in rare books pub- 
lished before 1845, with readings from the original books, 
and an exhibit of the books printed in Galveston dealing 
with its early history. 


The first Texas banker a Galveston citizen and most in- 
timate friend of Stephen F. Austin. Exhibit of Republic 


of Texas currency and bonds (originals). 


Remarks concerning the men composing the first Galves- 
ton corporation, “The Galveston City Company,” with 
an exhibit of original documents. 


The first postmaster of Galveston. How he canceled 
letters. Originals exhibited. 


Many original letters exhibited and read from Santa 
Anna, Stephen F. Austin (the last letter he wrote), Sam 
Houston, Mirabeau B. Lamar, and David G. Burnet. 


Portraits of David and Ann M. Ayers, citizens of Gal- 
veston, who brought the first consignment of 300 Bibles 
from the American Bible Society to Galveston in the year 
Galveston was located. 


Galveston the headquarters of the Republic of Texas 
Navy. Remarks concerning Edwin Ward Moore, Com- 
modore of the Navy, who saved Galveston from Mexican 
capture by sea, defeated the Mexican Navy off Yucatan 


and later became a Galveston citizen and built the Federal 
Custom House in 1859. Original document signed by 
William A. Tennyson, transferring Republic of Texas 
Navy to United States Government in 1845. Original 
letters of marque carried by vessels of the Texas Navy. 


Exhibit of the only known copy of the official “‘ Declara- 
tion of Texas Independence” printed by Baker & Bardens, 
at San Felipe, and original copy of the last number of 
the Telegraph & Texas Register, no. 24, printed at San 
Felipe just before the press was thrown into the river by 
order of Santa Anna. Exhibit of original copies of Gal- 
veston News on tissue paper; Extras printed at Houston 
while Galveston was in possession of Federal troops. 


Exhibit of the original signed documents whereby the 
Texan Commissioners, Austin, Wharton, and Archer, 
secured cash loans of $250,000.00 in New Orleans to pur- 
chase arms, ammunition, vessels of war, and provisions to 
catry on the Texas Revolutionary War, which could not 
have been won without this money. Exhibit of all the 
original accounts of expenditure of this money by the 
Texan agents, Bryan and Hall, and a letter sent to them 
by the Consultation in session at San Felipe in 1835, 
thanking them for sending the volunteers, ‘‘New Orleans 
Greys” to Texas; letter signed by Dr. Branch T. Archer, 
President. 


Original letters and documents signed by, and with 
rubric of Bernardo (José) Galvez, the greatest viceroy 
Spain ever had, for whom Galveston was named. 


An appeal to Galvestonians to look up and preserve all 
Texas historical matter, documents, books, pamphlets, 
letters, relics, etc. 


Plan outlined whereby each city in the state with a 
population of 50,000 or over may have a first-class museum 
containing Texas historical documents and relics, speci- 
mens of local flora and fauna, etc. 


A Remarkable Texas History Exhibit 


Dr. Alexander Dienst, of Temple, Texas, has been col- 
lecting historical material relating to Texas for the past 
twenty-five years. To house his valuable collection he has 
constructed a secure fire-proof building. Dr. Dienst, in 
connection with his lecture at the library on March 7th, has 
most generously offered to bring with him and to display 
in the main library corridor, on Monday (beginning at 3 p. m.) 
and Tuesday, March 6th and 7th, many of his precious his- 
torical treasures in order that the people of Galveston, includ- 
ing the school children, may have the extraordinary oppor- 
tunity to see and study the rare documents that were great 
in the making and recording of the early history of our state. 
Many rare original official proclamations, letters, circulars, 
subscription lists, deeds, and similar matters will be- shown, 
such as the following: 


Original empresario grant signed by Stephen F. Austin and 
his secretary, Samuel M. Williams, Galveston citizen, defin- 
ing Austin’s land and making grant; dated Nov. 12th, 1830. 
In Spanish. 

Broadside from Committee of Safety, dated July 15th, 1835, 
signed by many prominent Texans calling for a Convention of 
people of Texas. 

Written document circulated by John A. Wharton, Aug. 
9th, 1835, recommending the ‘‘calling of a Convention’’ and 
signed by 94 Texas citizens (one of the earliest documents cir- 
culated in Texas to bring on the Revolution). 

Letter signed by President of Convention, Dr. Branch T. 
Archer, at San Felipe, Novy. 9th, 1835, to E. Hall, authorizing 
him to act as agent for Texas and to procure all necessary 
guns, ammunition, and supplies to carry on the Revolutionary 
war. 

Proclamation (Jan. 20th, 1836) announcing that the Com- 
missioners from Texas had raised $250,000 in New Orleans to 
carry on the Revolution in Texas. 

Signed subscription list of all the Texas and New Orleans 
men who loaned the $250,000 to carry on the war. 

First official Declaration of Texas Independence (broad- 
side). 

Proclamation by President Burnet stating that the Govern- 
ment would remove from Washington to Harrisburg, March 
18th, 1836 (Runaway Scrape). 

Proclamation (April 22d, 18386) of Gen. Sam Houston an- 
nouncing the victory at Battle of San Jacinto. 

Autograph letters official and historical from every Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Texas, every Governor, and some of 
the Governors of Texas under Spanish Rule nearly 200 years 
ago; Santa Anna letters; and Documents signed by Viceroy 
Galvez. 

These are but a few of the many interesting and rare 
original papers that Dr. Dienst will exhibit at the library, 
beginning at 3 p. m., Monday, 6 March and continuing through 
Tuesday, 7 March 1922. Some of the documents have to do 
especially with Galveston. The privilege of inspecting these 
documents is an unusual one and it is expected that many 
people will avail themselves of it. 
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Rosenbergs Kibrary 


Bree Bectures 


TWO LECTURES ON 
PUBLIC HEALTH PROBLEMS 


Tuberculosis: Its History, Cause, Prevention, 
and Treatment 


By S. E. THOMPSON, M. D. 


Superintendent and Medical Director 
The Thompson Sanatorium for the Treatment and 
Education of Tuberculous Patients, 
Kerrville, Texas 


THURSDAY, 10 JANUARY 1924, 8 P. M. 


The Mind and Body Problems of the 
Growing Child 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 


By WILLIAM PALMER LUCAS, M. D., LL. D. 


Professor of Pediatrics, 
University of California Medical School, 
Berkeley—San Francisco 
Chief of Staff of Children’s Service, University of 
California Hospital, San Francisco 


MONDAY, 4 FEBRUARY 1924, 8 P. M. 


Library Lecture Ball 
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S. E. THOMPSON, M. D. 


Superintendent and Medical Director of the Thompson Sanatorium 
for the Treatment and Education of Tuberculous Patients 
Kerrville, Texas 


Tuberculosis: Its History, Cause, Prevention, 
and Treatment 


Thursday, 10 January 1924, 8 p.m. 


Tuberculosis is both contagious and infectious. 

It is caused by a specific germ and is not inherited. 
It can and should be prevented. 

It is the most curable of all chronic diseases. 


Rest is the most powerful agent in its treatment; food and 
fresh air are next in importance. 


It is common in childhood, but is confined to the glandular 
system and is rarely found in the lung tissue. 


The laity must be educated in tuberculosis if we are to de- 
tect it early, control and prevent it. 


There are no medicinal agents or serums that will cure the 
disease. 


The best means for securing the most satisfactory treatment 
are to_be had in a well regulated institution for the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis, 


“To combat tuberculosis successfully, requires the combined 
action of a wise government, well-trained physicians, 
and an intelligent people.” 


Reading List 


Brown Rules for recovery from pulmonary tuberculosis. 1923. 
Bruce Lectures on tuberculosis to nurses. 1913. 
Hawes Consumption: what it is and what to do aboutit. 1916. 
Hawes Consumption and the community. 1922. 


Otis The great white plague. 1909. 

King The battle with tuberculosis and how to win it. 1917. 

Knopf Tuberculosis, a preventable and curable disease. 1909. 

Knopf History of the National tuberculosis association; the anti- 
tuberculosis movement in the United States. 1922. 

French Home care of consumptives. 1916. 

Hutchinson The conquest of consumption. 1910. 

Huber Consumption. 1906. 


Klebs, ed. Tuberculosis. 1909. 
Trudeau, Edward Livingston An autobiography. 1916. 


The inspiring story of the founder of the 


Trudeau Sanatorium at Saranac Lake, 
New York. 


WILLIAM PALMER LUCAS, M.D., LL.D. 


Professor of Pediatrics, University of California Medical School, 
Berkeley—San Francisco 


Chief of Staff of Children’s Service, University of 


California Hospital, San Francisco 


The Mind and Body Problems of the 
Growing Child 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon ) 


- Monday, 4 February 1924, 8 p. m. 


D®: LUCAS was at one time junior visiting physician to 

the Children’s Hospital, the Infants’ Hospital and the 
Floating Hospital, Boston, and physician in chief to the chil- 
dren’s department of the Boston Dispensary. He has done 
original research in infantile paralysis and hemorrhagic con- 
ditions in children. At the request of Herbert C. Hoover he 
made the health survey of Belgium for the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium, May to July 1916. He was appointed chief 
of the Children’s Bureau of the American National Red Cross, 
August 1917. He did active duty in France until April 1919. 
He is a member of a number of learned societies. His decor- 
ations are: Chevalier de l’Ordre de la Couronne, by King 
Albert of Belgium; La Medaille de Vermeil des Epidemies 
(highest medical decoration conferred by French Government); 
Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur. 


This lecture deals with the normal development of the mind 
and body of the growing child and points out the develop- 
mental problems of the growth which occurs mainly during the 
pre-school and school periods. 


Reading List 


Lucas The health of the runabout child. 1923, 


Lucas The health of the school child: His health education in 
the home. (Delineator 102:12, April 1923.) 


Lucas The health of the school child: How the teacher can help 
the parent. (Delineator 102:16, May 1923.) 


Lucas How to make the child grow. (Sunset 50:29, May 1923.) 
Lucas Children’s diseases for nurses. 

Emerson Nutrition and growth in children. 1922. 

Terman The hygiene of the school child. 1914. 

“Morse The care and feeding of children. 1914. 


cAmerican academy of political and social science. Child welfare. (Its 
Annals, v. 98, Nov. 1921.) 


Struthers The school nurse. 1917. 
McCollum The newer knowledge of nutrition. 1918. 
Rose Feeding the family. 1916. 


Woodbury Statures and weights of children under six years of age, 
(U. S. Children’s bureau publications, no. 87.) 


“The Modern Crusade against tuberculosis 
brings hope amd bright prospects of recovery 
to hundreds and thousands of victims of the 
disease who under old teachings were aban- 
doned to despair.” 

—Theodore Roosevelt. 


“Knowledge is power, and in no disease ts 
the knowledge of his condition more essential 
for the well-being of the patient, nor is there 
any in which the patient can by this knowledge 
help the physician more toward obtaining a 
complete and lasting recovery than in the dis- 
ease known as pulmonary tuberculosis.” 


—S. Adolphus Knopf. 


“When I see a child, he inspires me with 
two feelings, tenderness for what he is now— 
respect for what he may become hereafter.” 


—Louis Pasteur. 


“Tf the child reaches school age with the 
proper health habits, the teaching of the school 
should crystallize these for him and strengthen 
his whole physical and mental life. If the 
child reaches school age without such health 
habits, the school must work for their forma- 
tion insistently throughout his school life. 


“The size of the health problem confronting 
our schools is suggested by the fact that of the 
twenty-two million school children in thts 
country nineteen million children have physi- 
cal defects, three-fourths of which are pre- 
ventable or remediable.” 


= Willian eee) 
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ROSENBERG LIBRARY 


FREE LECTURES 
March - April - May 1924 


The Rosenberg Library with the codperation and special 
assistance of the Galveston Art League announces 
a series of six lectures illustrated with 
the stereopticon on 


AMERICAN ART 


By 


Rev. Raimundo de Ovies 


Rector of Trinity Church 
Galveston 


Stereopticon slides lent by the American Federation of Arts 


March 18. Civic Art in the United States 
March 25. American Sculpture 

April 1. American Painting 

April 22. American Mural Painting 

April 29. American Illustration 

May 6. The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


LIBRARY LECTURE HALL 


Galveston, Texas 


78 


CIVIC ART IN THE UNITED STATES 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon)) 


Tuesday, 18 March 1924, 8 p. m. 


oT F ART is to be a vital element in the larger life to which 
we aspire, not only must the people climb up, but the 
artist must, in a certain sense, climb down. He must admit 
the validity of other points of view besides that of the studio. 
He must not wrap himself up in arrogant self-sufficiency, but 
must honestly endeavour to interpret the beauty of the world— 
including, no doubt, the beauty of ugliness—in terms under- 
standable to the man of normal, unsophisticated perceptions. 
Art, in short, must become a social—not, as it has too often 
been, an anti-social—factor in the life of the commonweal.’’ 


—Wirilliam Archer, in Art and the Commonweal. 


‘© *T do not want art for a few,’ said William Morris, ‘any 
more than education for a few, or freedom ‘for a few’—and 
civic art is essentially public art. It has heen likened to ‘a 
fire built upon the market place, where every one may light 
his torch; while private art is a fire built upon a hearthstone, 
which will blaze and die out with the rise and fall of for- 
tunes.’ ”’ 


Reading List 


Hegemann and Peets The American Vitruvius; an architect’s hand- 
book of civic art. 1922. 


Moore Daniel H. Burnham, architect, planner of cities. 2v. 
1921. 

Robinson Modern civic art. 1903. 

Nolen New ideals in the planning of cities, towns, and villages. 
1919. 

Nolen The place of the beautiful in the city plan. 1922. 

Wheeler Redeeming a waterfront; the Charles River Basin, Bos- 


ton, a work of municipal improvement. (American 
magazine of art 13:75-80, Mar. 1922. 

Pollock and Morgan Modern cities. 1913. 

Hungerford The personality of American cities. 1913. 

Shackleton The book of Washington. 1922. 
(The same author’s books on Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Chicago are recommended.) 


Lee Art in our country; handbook. 1923. 
cArcher Art and the commonweal. 1912. 
“Repton The art of landscape gardening. 1907. 


Piickler- Muskau Hints on landscape gardening. 1917. 


The City Beautiful, a study outline of town planning and 
municipal art, by Kate L. Roberts, will be found useful. 


The following periodicals are especially helpful in the 
study of civic art: The American City, The City Plan, 
American Magazine of Art, The Studio, International Studio, 
Landscape Architecture, American Architect, Architectural 
seta Architectural Record, and other architectural peri- 
odicals. 


AMERICAN SCULPTURE 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 
Tuesday, 25 March 1924, 8 p. m. 


ccQCULPTURE should be the most exceptional of the arts. It should 

eternalize only the rarest and the most absolutely beautiful moments of 
life, choosing with irreproachable discrimination from the forms, the joys, 
and the sorrows of humanity. A sculptured moment which 1 ts not admirable 
is a permanent crime, a persistent and inexcusable obsession.” 


—Mraurice Maeterlinck. 


‘“‘No more composite nation than the United States has ex- 
isted in modern times. The influx of foreign elements has been 
enormous; yet, despite the varied antecedents and the wide 
affinities of the American people, our language remains Eng- 
lish and our traditions (such as exist) are and always have 
been English. In matters of religion and law, the inheritance 
was adequate, and the familiar principles were readily har- 
monized with a new environment. In our literature, likewise, 
the ancestral traditions have been positive and potent; but in 
regard to the other fine arts they have been negative, though 
not less significant, since they explain, in large measure, the 
unpromising conditions amid which our national art was 
cradled. 

“Bngland’s patronage of foreign artists has always been lib- 
eral, but until comparatively recent times her native produc- 
tion has been exceedingly meagre. If British painting was 
unimportant in England at the time when the American colonies 
were in process of making, it may be said that British sculp- 
ture did not exist at all. And thus it came about that our 
ancestors here in America were without sculptural tradition. 


‘‘With the Centennial Exposition of 1876 came an artistic 
quickening such as our country had never known before. A 
new and growing appreciation dates from that year. It began 
with the recognition of our shortcomings as compared with 
other lands.’’ 


—Lorado Taft. 


Reading List 


Taft History of American sculpture. 1924. 
Taft Modern tendencies in sculpture. 1921. 
cAdams The spirit of American sculpture. 1923. 
Caffin American masters of sculpture. 1903. 


Saint-Gaudens Reminiscences of Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 2v. 1913. 

Pittsburgh. Carnegie institute. Catalogue of a memorial exhibition 
of the works of Augustus Saint-Gaudens, April 29th 
through June 30th, 1909. 

Perry The sculpture and mural decorations of the [Panama- 
Pacific international] exposition. 1915. 

National sculpture society Exhibition of American sculpture catalogue, 
New York, April 14th to August 1st, 1923. 

Cortissoz Soe Peete 1923. (In his American artists, p.267- 
292. 

Lee Art in our country; handbook. 1923. 


AMERICAN PAINTING 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 
Tuesday, 1 April 1924, 8 p. m. 


THE golden age in American painting, foreshadowed nearly 

a hundred years ago, when George Inness was born in 
Newburgh in 1825, came to something like maturity in the 
seventies. It was at about that time that Inness, Winslow 
Homer, Wyant, Homer Martin, and John La Farge arrived at 
the point where their importance as a group was more gener- 
ally recognized. Then and through the two following decades 
they and certain of their juniors absolutely dominated the 
scene. By a kind of divine right La Farge took the rank of 
‘old master’ in it. He gave to the period its noblest monu- 
ment in painting, the sublime ‘Ascension,’ which belongs to 
the church of that name in New York. This was the age of 
Saint-Gaudens in sculpture, of McKim in architecture, and 
the latter’s partner, Stanford White, had, too, a good deal to 
do with it. He was the inspiring comrade of men like Dewing, 
Bunce, and Sargent. They made the memorable pictures for 
which he designed frames that were in themselves works of 
art. It was our great period of creative personalities.’’ 


—Royal Cortissoz, in American Artists. 


Reading List 


Van Dyke American painting and its tradition. 19109. 


Isham History of American painting. 1905. 
Caffin Story of American painting. 1907. 
Caffin American masters of painting. 1902. 


Hartmann History of American art. 2v. 1901. 
Cortissoz American artists. 1923. 
Cortissoz John La Farge. rorr. 
Inness Life, art, and letters of George Inness. 1917. 
Downes Life and work of Winslow Homer. 1911. 
Pennell Life of James McNeill Whistler. 2v. 1909. 
Sargent Work of John S. Sargent. 1903. 

American cArt, a study outline, prepared 

by Anna L. Guthrie, is a convenient little 


pamphlet for use in the study of American 
painting. 


The volumes of the cAmerican Magazine of 
Art and of the cAmerican cArt cAnnual will 
be found useful for reference throughout 
this series of lectures. 


AMERICAN MURAL PAINTING 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 


Tuesday, 22 April 1924, 8 p. m. 


ccT HE beginning of the general movement toward mural 

painting in this country—a movement which has since at- 
tained considerable proportions—is due, more than to any other 
man, to Francis D. Millet. As Director of Color at the Chi- 
cago Exposition in 1892 he called in a number of painters to 
add their contributions to the creation of that ‘great white 
city’ which proved such an educational stimulus to the appre- 
ciation of architectural beauty and dignity. Hardly one of 
these men had ever had the opportunity to attempt mural 
painting, and several of them have since found that their bent 
is in other directions. But though some were not decorators 
by nature and none were decorators by training, they all fell 
to work with energy and enthusiasm, and their achievement 
was sufficient to convince architects and public that, hence- 
forth, no monumental scheme of architecture could be complete 
without the aid of the mural painter. The decoration of the 
Library of Congress, the Boston Public Library, the Appellate 
Court in New York followed in rapid succession, and to-day 
the decoration with paintings not only of State capitols and 
court-houses but of banks, hotels, and even private houses of 
any luxury has become a fixed habit.’’ 


—Kenyon Cox, in Concerning Painting. 


Reading List 


King American mural painting. 1901. 

Caffin Beginning and growth of mural painting in America. 
(Bookman 28:127-139, Oct. 1908.) 

Cox Mural painting in France and America. 1917. (In his 
Concerning painting, p. 228-258.) 

Brinton Mural decoration in America. (International studio 
42:175-190, Jan. 1911.) 

Coleman Violet Oakley: an appreciation. (Architectural record 


22:455-468, Dec. 1907.) 
Mechlin F. D. Millet’s decorations in the Baltimore custom 
house. (Architectural record 24:98-108, Aug. 1908.) 


Knaufft An American decorator: Edwin H. Blashfield. (Inter- 
national studio 13:26-36, Mar. IgolI.) 


Saint-Gaudens Edwin Howland Blashfield. (International studio 
35: sup. 69-80, Sept. 1908.) 


Cortissoz Edwin A. Abbey as a mural painter. 1923. (In his 
American artists, p. 193-223.) 


AMERICAN ILLUSTRATION 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 


Tuesday, 29 April 1924, 8 p. m. 


“TN many ways the illustrative work of America is more in- 

teresting than that of any other country. The rapidity of 
its growth, the encouragement that has been given it by pub- 
lishers, and the surprisingly important artistic results ob- 
tained have won it recognition all over the world. 


“‘Twenty-five years ago, at the time that the best work was 
really being done in England, scarcely anything was being 
produced in America. It is true that some of the magazines 
had been started, and that some of the men, who are best 
known as illustrators to-day, were at work. But it was not 
until 1876, the year of the Centennial, the first international 
exhibition held in America, that American artists, engravers, 
printers, and publishers were enabled to form an idea of what 
was being done in Europe. At the same time a brilliant band 
of young men, who had been studying abroad, returned to New 
York, and it is mainly owing to their return, and the encour- 
agement which intelligent and far-seeing publishers gave to 
them, and also to the artists and engravers who were already 
in America anxious to work, that what is now known as the 
American school of wood-engraving, together with American 
illustration and printing, was developed.’’ 


—Joseph Pennell, in 
Modern Illustration (1895). 


Reading List 


< 


“Morse and Brinckle, comp. Howard Pyle; a record of his illustra- 
tions and writings. 1921. 


Trimble Founder of an American school of art [Howard Pyle]. 
(Outlook 85:453-460, 23 Feb. 1907.) 


Pennell Modern illustration. 1895. 
Pennell The illustration of books. 1896. 
Pennell The graphic arts. 1921. 

“Uedder The digressions of V. 1910. 


Saint-Gaudens Edwin Austin Abbey. (World’s work 16:10191- 
10204, May 1908.) 

Brinton A master of make-believe [Maxfield Parrish]. (Century 
84:340-352, July 1912.) 

Cortissoz Frederic Remington, a painter of American life. 1923. 
(In his American artists, p. 225-243. 

Wyeth For better illustration. (Scribner’s magazine 66:638- 
642, Nov. 1919.) 

Carrington American illustration and the reproductive arts. 
(Scribner 72:123-128, July 1922.) 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
New York City 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 
Tuesday, 6 May 1924, 8 p. m. 


THE Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City, is the 
largest and most important art museum in the United States 
and contains the richest collection. 


“‘Wrom the first inception of the founding of the Metropolitan 
Museum its aim has been ‘the education of the public and the 
cultivation of a high standard of artistic taste.’ 


“The Metropolitan Museum of Art has been a growth, fos- 
tered by individual initiative and effort. ‘It had to be created 
out of nothing.’ It had no government foundation, as with the 
great museums of Europe, often fostered by royal bounty. And 
when municipal help came to house the collections that were 
gathered, it was only after the value of the Museum’s work 
had been demonstrated. 


“The first suggestion to establish a museum came from the 
Hon. John Hay, made at a dinner in Paris; and on the 23d 
day of November, 1869, a meeting of gentlemen in New York 
considered the subject of forming a Museum of Art. The Com- 
mittee appointed prepared the way for the incorporation, on the 
18th of April, 1870, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. John 
Taylor Johnston, the President, and twenty-one Trustees under- 
took a work which, in one generation, showed results that are 
nothing short of marvellous. Some of these Trustees poured 
out their money, and each in his degree, gave unstinted time 
and study for the advancement of their cherished purpose.’’ 


—David C. Preyer. 


‘“‘New York is not yet, by any means, a Renaissance Flor- 
ence, but the history of art in America is largely a history of 
its life. Art has grown here as the city has grown. To say 
that it has grown by the proverbial leaps and bounds is to 
make a very mild statement. Progress started late, but when 
it came there was no stopping it. It may be dated from the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. Prior to that time the 
development of taste had been impeded by the intervention of 
the Civil War. 

“‘America has a passion for learning. It will examine into 
any new thing. But... artistically America has had a won- 
derful instinct for maintaining a high standard in art. We 
have too poor an opinion of ourselves if we fail to realize that 
sober truth.’’ : 


—Royal Cortissoz. 
Reading List 


Howe History of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 1913. 


Preyer The art of the Metroplitan Museum of New York. 
1909. 


The Galveston cArt League 


fe HE Galveston Art League is the outgrowth of an 

old organization established many years ago by the 
late Mrs. Mary C. Kimball. The date of the reorgan- 
ization was May, 1914. The purpose of the League 
is to promote the appreciation of beauty in the life 
about us. It has encouraged exhibitions of paintings 
and handicrafts and free lectures and conferences on 
art. Its membership of about two hundred active 
members and patrons is composed of those interested 
in the fine arts and the promotion of the beautiful, 
regardless of any technical knowledge of art. The 
League invites new members. It conducts regularly 
a Study class in art for twenty-five or thirty of its 
members, holding meetings on the second and fourth 
Tuesdays of each month from October to May inclu- 
Sive at the Rosenberg Library. 


In the record of its definite achievement may be 
mentioned several exhibitions of paintings lent by the 
American Federation of Arts, an exhibition of the 
paintings of Alexander Robinson, and exhibitions of 
the work of several local artists. In codperation 
with the Rosenberg Library, the Galveston Art League 
has had a free exhibit of the British Government offi- 
cial collection of lithographs illustrating England’s 
war work, lent by the British Bureau of Information 
in New York City; a free exhibition of Medici Prints, 
facsimiles in color of paintings of the old masters, lent 
by the American Federation of Arts; and a free ex- 
hibit of the handiwork of the foreign nationalities 
represented in Galveston—Jugoslay, Dalmatian, 
Montenegrin, Greek, Roumanian, Russian, etc. 


The League is slowly acquiring a collection of 
worthy paintings. These at present are hung in the 
Rosenberg Library. 


An exhibition of American paintings, assembled from the 
National Academy of Design and sent out by the American 
Federation of Arts, is being shown by the Galveston Art 
League from March roth to 25th on the fourth floor of the 
Municipal Building. 
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Rosenberg Vibrary 


Sree Lectures 


A Course of Four Lectures 


(In part illustrated with the stereopticon ) 


on 


THE BIOLOGISTS VIEW OF LIFE 


by 


Samuel Christian Schmucker, Ph. D. 


Emeritus Professor of Biological Sciences 


State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 


April 8, 9, 10, 11, 1924, 8 p. m. 


As is usually the case with the Rosenberg 
Library’s Free Lecture folders, the reading 
lists of this folder refer to a part only of 
the library‘s available material on the re- 
spective subjects. 


The benefit of a good lecture to the hearer 
is greatly increased by reading on the sub- 
ject both before and after the lecture. The 
reading lists have been carefully prepared 
to this end. 


LIBRARY LECTURE HALL 


Galveston, Texas 


79 


Lecture 1 


The Natural History of Motherhood 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 


Tuesday, 8 April 1924, 8 p. m. 


M OTHERHOOD is a function of very differ- 

ing complexity in different animals. The low- 
est mothers simply turn a mature egg loose in the 
water and give it no further care. Higher up in the 
scale of animal life, the mother places the fertilized 
egg where the animal which emerges from it can 
obtain its food. In still higher animals the mother 
cares for the young after they hatch or are born. 
Only in the highest animals is this care prolonged. 
In man the period of infancy lengthens with in- 
creasing civilization, 


Reading List 


Jordan and Kellogg Evolution and animal life. 1907. 
Schmucker The meaning of evolution. 1913. 


Fiske The part played by infancy in the evolution 
of man. 1895. (In his Century of science, and 
other essays, and also in his Meaning of in- 
fancy.) 


Osborn The origin and evolution of life. 1917. 


Thomson ‘The outline of science. 2v. 1922. 


Lecture 2 


The Entrance of Romance 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 


Wednesday, 9 April 1924, 8 p. m. 


‘T HE last steps in the development of the human 

child come during the years when the boy is 
ripening into manhood and his sister is assuming 
the form of her mother. In lower animals this 
change is largely, though not entirely, physical. 
In man, particularly in civilized man, psychic 
changes accompany and may even largely supplant 
the physical. They should always ennoble the lat- 
ter. ‘These higher developments of feeling, circling 
about youth, we name Romance. The part they 
may play in making life vivid, effective, and noble 
is enormous. 


Reading List 


Hall Youth; its education, regimen, and hygiene. 
1907. 
Hall Adolescence. 2v. 1904. 


Geddes and Thomson Sex. 1914. (Home university li- 
brary.) 


Lowry and Lambert Himself. 1912. 

Lowry Herself. rgrt. 

Tracy The psychology of adolescence. 1922. 
Gallichan The psychology of marriage. 1918. 


Lecture 3 


The Joy of Living 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 


Thursday, 10 April 1924, 8 p. m. 


‘T HE pursuit of joy is the most fallacious occupa- 

tion in which we can well indulge. Joy is the 
by-product of healthy and successful living. Real 
joy can come in no other way. To live sensibly, 
neither pampering our bodies nor denying them 
their just demands, is not too difficult and is well 
worth while. Many, if not most, diseases are pre- 
ventable and should not be incurred. Most real 
cures are performed by the internal resources of 
the body. 


Reading List 


Fisher and Fisk How to live. 1915. 


Keith Man; a history of the human fens (Home 
university library.) 


Hutchinson Preventable diseases. 1909. 
Dearborn The influence of joy. 1916. 
Berman The glands regulating personality. 1921. 


Smallwood Man,—the animal. 1922. 


Lecture 4 


Making Way for Youth 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 


Friday, 11 April 1924, 8 p. m. 


OLD age should come to no one as a surprise, 

nor should it disconcert us. The wise man pre- 
pares for it, and welcomes it as it gradually ap- 
pears. His joys may now take a new ferm but 
life should still be rich. Nor should the aged need 
to be pushed aside by the young. Death should 
come as a welcome friend opening the door to the 
great adventure. Into that door we should go 
confidently. 


Reading List 


Hall Senéscence, the last half of life. 1922. 


Kellogg The biologist speaks of death. (Atlantic 
monthly 127:774-787, June 1921.) 


Fiske The destiny of man. 1884. 
Fiske Life everlasting. 1901. 
Fosdick The assurance of immortality. 1913. 


Maeterlinck Our eternity. 1913. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


HE movements which have fostered or have had for their object 

the education of adults beyond the common school course of study 
and throughout life have been various. The codperative movement 
in England, beginning to develop toward the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, encouraged in the early seventies the university exten- 
sion idea which led to lectures and study class privileges for all the 
people. A little later, in the United States, Chautauqua assemblies 
grew up, modeled after the original at Lake Chautauqua, New York. 
This great movement, whose aim was “to cultivate an avocation apart 
from the main business of life,” gave a marvelous impetus to popular 
education in the United States. The university extension idea spread, 
and study clubs, particularly those for women, rapidly increased. 
The leading universities have summer sessions especially adapted to 
the needs of those unable to afford time or money for the full univer- 
sity course. Often the courses are especially adapted to working men 
and women. Many universities also offer correspondence courses and 
a number of correspondence schools have come into existence. Public 
libraries and free lectures are an invaluable aid in adult education. 
The public library has been called “ America’s continuation school.” 


Albert Mansbridge, whose name is associated with the success of 
that interesting British experiment in adult education, the Workers’ 
Educational Association, in which “education has never been con- 
fused with the acquisition of the means of getting on in life,” has 
recently said: 


“The reconstruction of society in the world depends upon the co- 
operation of the different interests in pursuing a line of action which 
leads to noble and pure ends. Of all possible ends the education of 
the people stands out as most clearly necessary. 


“Tt cannot be achieved as a mere intellectual process; it is also both 
physical and spiritual, and its eager response is to the motions of wis- 
dom which is at once the life and inspiration of the world. Knowl- 
edge is not education; it is but the fuel burnt in a flame which comes 
from the heart of the world and which makes all things new. . . . 


... “The ideal of adult education is the fulfilment of capacity, 
the expression of the life of every man and woman at its best. All 
around are manifold opportunities which, if seized, will develop and 
help to bring about gradual progress, through correspondence with 
the a laws which makes life at once purer, wiser, and more beau- 
tiful.’ 


“To help in shaping the ideals of a democracy is the purpose of adult 
education.” 

Henry M. Leipziger, the Late Supervisor of Lectures, 

Board of Education, New York City. 


Read: 


Hurlbut Story of Chautauqua. 1921. 

Mansbridge An adventure in working-class education; being the 
story of the Workers’ Educational Association, 1903- 
1915. 1920. 

Begbie Living water; being chapters from the romance of the 
poor student. 


Stanley, ed. The way out; essays on the meaning and purpose of 
adult education, by members of the British Institute of 
Adult Education. 1923. 


“ALL the rest of my estate I bequeath to 

my executors in trust for the organiza- 
tion and endowment of a free public library 
for the use of the people of Galveston, to- 
gether with free lectures upon practical, liter- 
ary and scientific subjects, and such other 
incidents to a great public library as may be 
most conducive to the improvement, instruc- 
tion and elevation of the citizens of Galves- 
ton; and for this purpose they shall cause an 
association to be chartered with such trus- 
tees and directors as they may best deem ex- 
pedient, under such rules and regulations as 
will best carry out this devise. 


“In making this bequest, I desire to ex- 
press in practical form my affection for the 
city of my adoption and for the people 
among whom I have lived for so many 
years, trusting that it will aid their intellec- 
tual and moral development and be a source 
of pleasure and profit to them and their 
children and their children’s children 
through many generations.” 


[Extract from the will of Henry Rosenberg, 
merchant and banker of Galveston. ] 


ROSENBERG LIBRARY _ 


Institution chartered under the laws of 
Texas and organized with 20 trus- 


b= o> Meena keel SAI Se tea GENS TS 1900 
Building (costing $155,000) dedicated 
and library ‘Opened v..4:06 vs sc ee ees 1904 


Value of the library building, present 
equipment, and books, including the 
SItG< 4A as FOr ees we eS civ Goss abe eae Se eou,uen 
Library Endowment fund ............. $660,000 
Total assets of library ........cseceeee $940,000 


Number of volumes of books........... 73,000 
Number of pamphlets ....... ogee Ree one 50,000 
Number of manuscripts over .......... 5,000 
Current periodicals received .......... 380 
Total number of registered borrowers.. 30,000 
Books loaned for home reading since 
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Loans for home reading 19238........ 95,544 

Average loans per day 1928 ........ 313 
Children’s story-hour attendance 
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Attendance at 400 lectures ducee 20 
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By the will of Henry Rosenberg, merchant and banker of 
Galveston, who died in 1893, the residue of his estate was 
bequeathed to his executors in trust for the foundation and 
endowment of a free public library under such conditions as 
to be ‘‘most conducive to the improvement, instruction and 
elevation of the citizens of Galveston.’’ 

The Rosenberg Library is both a lending library (33,000 
volumes) and*a reference library (40,000 volumes). It aims 
to be in its own field an educational institution serving the 
needs of all classes of people. There are the several usual 
library departments (lending, children’s, periodical, and ref- 
erence) with their many activities, such as are to be found 
in the well-managed and progressive library of today. There 
is also a lecture department which provides a number of free 
lectures of a high order each year. 


All the library privileges are free 
Library open 12 hours a day 


a 


(~-1 c 2B2 
Rosenberg Library 


PHree Lectures 


The Political and Historical Background 
of the Great War 


Four Lectures by 


B. R. BAUMGARDT 


7-10 January 1918 


OTHER LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR THE SEASON 


The brief reading lists of this announcement 
indicate as usual only a part of the library’s books 
on the subjects of the lectures. 

A large part of the benefit of a good lecture 
to the hearer lies in his having read about the sub- 
ject before the lecture or in pursuing it afterward. 
The library wishes to encourage in every way pos- 
sible this studious interest in its free lectures. 


Any one desiring to receive regularly the 
printed Announcements of the Rosenberg Library 
Free Lectures may do so by leaving his address at 
the library lending counter or by mailing it to the 
library. 


Library Lecture Hall 


@alveston, Texas 
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GERMANY AND THE GREAT WAR 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 
Monday, 7 January 1918, 8 p. m. 


ISMARCK disfavored colonial ambitions. But in 1879 Ger- 

many entered upon a protectionist policy, with the usual 
over-production. Her 300,000 factories in 1913, employing 
6,000,000 hands, must be provided with raw material. Hence 
the cry for colonies and the clamor for foreign markets. The 
Agadir incident and the Kaiser’s telegram to Kruger. ‘‘Drang 
nach Osten.’’ An unholy alliance with Turkey. A nineteenth 
century pilgrimage as a prologue to the franchise for building 
the German Berlin-Bagdad Railway. A threat at England in 
the East and Egypt. The great industrial expansion since 
1871. The acute competition for the markets of the world. 
How Germany came to be successful in trade competition. 
German success at home and abroad brings about an intense 
and chauvinistic national consciousness, culminating in the 
firm belief that it was Germany’s divine mission to impose 
its particular brand of civilization—Prussian Kultur—upon 
the rest of the world. ‘‘Welt Politik’’ and Pan-Germanism. 
The secret fear throughout the world of German militarism, 
where all the resources of the land are devoted to the creation 
of an invincible army and navy. Germany’s hatred of our 
Monroe doctrine, which prevents her from ‘‘introducing the 
goose step’’ in South America. Why is the whole civilized 
world against Germany? The important distinction between 
Teuton and Prussian. 


Reading List 


Sybel Founding of the German empire. 7 v. 
1890-1898. 


Treitschke History of Germany in the nineteenth cen- 
l tury. IQ15. 

Henderson Short history of Germany. 2v. 1916. 
Biilow Imperial Germany. 1917. 

Dawson Evolution of modern Germany. 1908. 


Chéradame The pangerman plot unmasked. 1917. 


Collier Germany and the Germans. 1913. 


ENGLAND AND THE GREAT WAR 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon ) 
Tuesday, 8 January 1918, 8 p. m. 


ANGLO-SAXON Civilization versus German Kultur and De- 

mocracy versus Autocracy. The Japanese Alliance. Eng- 
land’s fear of Germany’s colonial ambitions, and the purposes 
of the German Naval League. ‘‘Our Future lies on the Sea.’’ 
“Grasping the Trident.’’ ‘‘To the Day!’’ The rape of Bel- 
gium the direct cause of England’s entry into the war. More 
remote cause is that, rather than wait till the rest of 
Europe was vanquished, after which would come England’s 
time and turn, England decided to enter the Entente at once. 
Keenness of trade competition between England and Germany. 
“Made in Germany.’’ The ‘‘two-keels-to-one’’ ship-build- 
ing rivalry. England and the Agadir incident. Germany’s 
Berlin-Bagdad scheme a direct slap at England’s possessions 
in India. England’s ‘‘contemptible little army’’ is today the 
dread of the Prussian military party. England’s navy the 
Backbone of the War. What has it done? What has it not 
done? It has bottled up Germany’s navy, which was built for 
active aggression. Since the war began it has carried 8,000,000 
men and 1,000,000 wounded and sick across the English Chan- 
nel, and besides this a million horses, ten million tons of 
supplies, railway material and fifty million gallons of gaso- 
line—without the loss of a man. 


Reading List 


McCarthy History of our own times. 3 v. 1878-1897. 
Seignobos Political history of Europe since 1814. 1899. 
Traill and Mann Social England. 6v. 1901-1904. 
Egerton Short history of British colonial policy. 1897. 
Dilke Problems of greater Britain. 1890. 


Hyndman Future of democracy. 1915. 


FRANCE AND THE GREAT WAR 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 
Wednesday, 9 January 1918, 8 p.m. 


RANCE in the Third Republic. The Franco-Prussian War, 

its causes and bearing upon the present. Strained re- 
lations with Germany due to the cession of Alsace and Lor- 
raine and the fortresses of Metz and Strassburg. Thiers saved 
Belfort for France. Bismarck and Moltke claimed the an- 
nexation was necessary to the ends of peace, a claim that 
history has signally falsified. Peace secured at the cost of 
the denial of right to nationality serves but as a breathing- 
spell for new wars. Germany’s claim to the annexed proyv- 
inces based upon the pretense of being the same as the Holy 
Roman Empire, which in a loose way once incorporated them. 
Mistreatment of the French people in the lost provinces cul- 
minates in the celebrated Zabern affair. French fear and 
hatred of the growing German power. The race in military 
equipment. France approaches Russia for an alliance. 


Reading List 


Hanotaux Contemporary France. 4v. 1903-1909. 


Hazen Europe since 1815. 1910. 


Coubertin Evolution of France under the third republic. 
1897. 


Wright — History of the third French republic. 1916. 
Hazen Alsace-Lorraine under German rule. 1917. 


‘Putnam Alsace and Lorraine. 1915. 


RUSSIA AND THE GREAT WAR 


Thursday, 10 January 1918, 8 p. m. 


GERMANY gave as her supreme justification for entering 

the war the danger of the encroachment of the Russian 
Bear, the great foe of German Kultur. This feeling is not of 
old standing. Bismarck always favorable to an alliance with 
Russia. Nor did France receive any aid from Russia in her 
war with Germany. Later Bismarck was instrumental in 
bringing about the Three Emperor League of Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Russia, which lasted until Russia would not permit 
Germany to ‘‘bleed France white once more’’ in 1875. Three 
years later Bismarck succeeded in the Berlin Congress in de- 
priving Russia of her spoils from the war with Turkey, since 
which Slav and Teuton have been drifting farther and farther 
apart. When Russia through the Hague took the initiative 
in seeking to reduce armaments, Germany refused. 


Reading List 


Korniloy Modern Russian history. 2v. 1917. 
Graham Russia and the world. 1915. 
Lange Russia, the revolution and the war. 1917. 


Tolstoi Vision of the world war seen repeatedly by 
Leo Tolstoi. 1914. 


Walling Socialists and the war. 1915. 
Wallace Russia. 1912. 
Kovalevskii Russian political institutions. r1gor. 


Milyoukov Russia and its crisis. 1905. 


Beck 
Belloc 


Bernhardi 


Bourdon 


Bilow 


Buswell 


Reading List on the Great War 


A selection 
HISTORY AND PERSONAL NARRATIVES 


Evidence in the case. 1915. 
A discussion of the moral responsibility for the war. 


Elements of the great war. 2v. 1915-1916. 
The author has written the most scholarly books in 
English on the war from a military point of view. 
Germany and the next war. 1914. 

“Gives a good understanding of the military bureaucratic 
mind of Germany.” 

The German enigma. 1914. 

Result of a tour in 1912 to discover German sentiment 
toward France. 

Imperial Germany. 1917. 

Probably no better book from which to obtain Ger- 
many’s explanation of her foreign policy during the last 
forty years. 

Ambulance no. 10. 1916. 

“Letters of one of the drivers to an American friend.” 


Chéradame Pangerman plot unmasked. 1917. 


Cramb 


Doty 
Gerard 


Gibbons 
Gibson 
Gleason 


Hall 
Hankey 


Headlam 


“A forcible study of the broad outlines of the Ger- 
man plan of conquest.” 
Germany and England. 1914. 
“Constituted a trumpet call to Great Britain to arm 
for the inevitable conflict.” 
Short rations. 1917. 
“Reveals the horrors of war in Germany.” 
My four years in Germany. 1917. 
“To prove to America that ‘we are in this war because 
we were forced into it.’” 
New map of Europe. 1914. 
“An excellent history of the recent international com- 
plications which brought about the present war.” 
A journal from our legation in Belgium. 1917. 
The private journal of the first secretary to the Ameri- 
can legation in Brussels covering the last six months of 
1914. 
Inside the British Isles. 1917. 
Great Britain in war time. 
Kitchener’s mob. 1916. - 
Adventures of an American in the British army. 
A student in arms. 2v. 1917. 
“Sketches, conversations, and essays, suggested by the 
”? 
war 


The history of twelve days, July 24th to August 
4th, 1914. 1915. 


“An invaluable treatise on the outbreak of the world 
conflict.’’ 


Hedin With the German armies in the West. 1915. 
By a pro-German. 
Hill The rebuilding of Europe. 1917. 


“Traces the development among European races of diver- 
gent philosophical ideas of government and their rela- 
tion to the present conflict.” 


Lange Russia, the revolution and the war. 1917. 
Account of a visit to Petrograd and Helsingfors in 
March, 1917. 

Lichtenberger Germany and its evolution in modern times. 
1913. 
Author is French. “The work is written in the spirit 
of a scientific historian.” 


Masefield Gallipoli. 1916. 


“Clear account of the Dardanelles campaign.” 


Simonds The great war. 1914. 
Mostly important editorials, which attempt to answer 
the question “What does it mean?” 


Swope Inside the German empire. 1917. 
Conditions in Germany in the latter part of 1916. 
Van Dyke Fighting for peace. 1917. 
Author was Minister of the United States to Holland 
for the first three years of the war.” 


CONFLICTING NATIONAL VIEWPOINTS 


Bergson Meaning of the war. 1915. 
“To him Germany stands for the things material; those 

against her for the things moral.” 

Francke The German spirit. 1916. 
Written to “present a view of contemporary Germany 
which may help Americans to understand better both 
the sources of enduring German greatness and the 
reasons why German achievements have so often failed 
to appeal to America.” 


J’ accuse, by a German. 1g15. 
“A vehement indictment of the empires of Germany and 
Austria.” 


Meyer England. 1916. 
“Important as a reliable expression of German opinion 
regarding the war and the outlook for the future.” 
Reventloy The vampire of the continent. 1916. 
“England is pictured as the ‘vampire’ of civilization, by 
a prominent pan-Germanist.” 
Walling The socialists and the war. 1915. 
“Socialist anti-war principles and opinion.”’ 
Wells Mr. Britling sees it through. 1916. 
A British view. 
Wilson Why we are at war. 1917. 
Messages of the President and his proclamation of war. 


Other Announcements for the Season of 1918 


EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS, L. H. D., has been engaged 
to deliver a course of six lectures, January 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, and 
28 on Dramas of Protest in which will be considered respectively 
the following: 

The Ancient Protest: The Poem of Job 


The Protest against Social Injustice: Ihe Prometheus Un- 
bound of Shelley 


The Protest against Economic Wrong: Hauptmann’s Weavers 

The Protest against Time-Serving Selfishness: Ibsen’s Brand 

The Protest against Making Criminals: Galsworthy’s Justice 

The Protest against Yielding to Fate: Calderon’s Life is a 
Dream. 

CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG, F. R. G. S., will on 
the nights of February 9, 11, and 12 complete his course, begun 
at the library last season, on South America of Today. Having 
given his lectures on Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, his subjects this 
year will be Glimpses of Peru and Its Peoples; Venezuela, the Land of 
the Orinoco; and The Wild River Lands of the Guianas. These lec- 
tures will be illustrated with the stereopticon. 


It is probable that ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS, F. R. G. S. 
will be engaged to deliver lectures on war subjects in the latter 
part of February. These will be of thrilling interest as Mr. Riggs 
sailed for France on August 12, 1917 in order to see for himself 
the great struggle at close range and to learn how the war had 
affected conditions of living in the lands about which he has 
been lecturing. In his journey Mr. Riggs covered most of what 
is left of Belgium and visited the British lines in Belgium and 
France. Everywhere Mr. Riggs was in contact with our soldiers. 
His subjects will probably be Heroic Belgium, France and the War 
Today, and The Allies in the War. All will be illustrated with the 


stereopticon. 


EDGAR J. BANKS, Ph. D., Explorer and Orientalist, formerly 
American Consul at Bagdad, will return probably early in March 
to give three illustrated archeological lectures on How We Learned 
to Write, The Papyrus of Egypt, and The Ancient Island of Crete. 


The library hopes to arrange for two or three lectures by CHARLES 
UPSON CLARK, Ph. D., of the American Academy in Rome, 
on Italy’s part in the war. His titles will probably be Fighting 
above the Clouds (Italy’s Part in the War), How Italy Protects Her 
Works of Artin War Time. Dr. Clark has had the assistance of 
the Italian government in preparing his lecture material and his 
lecture tour has the official approval of that government. The 
lectures will be illustrated. His dates will probably begin March 21. 
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Spirit of the Course 


OF ALL forms of art, the drama portraying 

man in action and relation on the stage 
of time, is closest to actual life. Thus the 
drama gives the best opportunity not only for 
protest against the order of life where that 
is wrong, but for showing constructively what 
life and the social order ought to be. 

There is thus a wealth of dramatic litera- 
ture across the centuries with tremendous pro- 
test against the way the world is ruled or 
bound by one and another power. 

In the older literature this protest is 
chiefly theological and religious; in the later 
it is ethical and social; but whether the rul- 
ing power is pictured as God or man, the 
protest means much the same at heart. With 
this unity in the protest, its phase defines 
the character of the civilization against which 
it is directed and the stage of development 
of humanity. 

This course will study six great examples 
of this drama of protest, from the oldest to 
the most recent, from the far off East to 
the civilization in which we ourselves live. 
The six dramas are majestic affirmations of 
that higher manhood and better world order 
we are all striving to bring in. 


The Ancient Protest: The Poem of Job 


Monday, 21 January 1918, 8 p.m. 


“THE PROBLEM with which the BOOK OF JOB deals 
is this: Why do the righteous suffer? and its prin- 
cipal aim is to controvert the theory, dominant at the 
time when it was written, that suffering is a sign of the 
Divine displeasure, and presupposes sin on the part of the 
sufferer.” 
S. R. Driver. 

The POEM OF JOB is the prototype of the drama 
of protest. Cosmic in scope, eternal in problem, univer- 
sal in humanity, it is one of the earliest masterpieces in 
the drama of protest, yet fresh and powerful with the 
issues of our own thought. 


Reading List 


Book of Job (Modern reader’s Bible.) 18096. 

Book of Job (Cambridge Bible for schools and colleges.) 
1903. 

Job (Century Bible.) 1904. 

Genung The epic of the inner life. 1891. 

Froude The book of Job. 1890. (Jn his Short 


studies on great subjects, 
V. I, p. 281-338.) 

Driver The book of Job. 1897. (In his Introduc- 
tion to the literature of the Old Testa- 
ment, p. 408-435.) 


Abbott A spiritual tragedy. 1901. (In his Life and 
literature of the ancient Hebrews, 
Pp. 229-262.) 

Gladden Job. 1897. (In his Seven puzzling books, 
P- 97-127.) 


Courtney Jewish philosophy and the Hellenic spirit. 
(Fortnightly review 88: 806-813, 
Nov. 1907.) 


The Protest against Social Injustice: The 
Prometheus Unbound of Shelley 


Tuesday, 22 January 1918, 8 p. m. 


«e But the race, which requires picturesque and vivid images 
of its highest faith, hope and thought, comes to its poets, 
like the human child, and says ever and ever—‘Tell me a 
story: tell me a story about myself.’ And the poet tells the 
race a new story about itself—like the mother of Marius when 
she told him of ‘the white bird which he must bear in his 
bosom across the crowded market-place—his soul.’ Each poet 
tells this new story to the child about itself—a story it did 
not know before, and the child believes the story and increases 
knowledge and life with it. The question the race asks, in 
this Myth, is ‘what is most divine in me?’ ‘What is the God 
in me?’—and Shelley answers, it is all-enduring and all- 
forgiving love toward all; and Herder answers that it is 
reason, Keats that it is beauty, Goethe that it is liberty, and 
Hugo that it is immense triumphant toii1; and each in giving 
his answer tells the story of the old gods and the younger 
gods, and the wise Titan who knew yet other gods that should 
come. And the race listens to these tales because it hears in 
them its own voice speaking.’’ 


From George E. Woodberry’s The 
Titan Myth, in his The Torch. 


Shelley, inspired by the surviving member of the great 
Trilogy of Aeschylus, creates a lyrical drama in PROME- 
THEUS UNBOUND that sings not only of social wrong, but 
with unequalled melody of that better order that shall be. 


Reading List 


Shelley | Prometheus unbound. 1820. (In his Complete 
poetical works. Cambridge edition.) 


Eschylus Prometheus bound. (In his Tragedies and 
fragments; tr. by Plumptre, 
Vv. I, p. 113-160.) 


Woodberry The Titan myth. 1905. (In his The torch, 
P- 57-109.) 
Brock, A. Clutton- “Prometheus unbound” and “The 


Cenci” 1910. (In his Shelley: the man 
and the poet, p. 179-205.) 


Dowden Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 2v. 1886. 


The Protest against Economic Wrong : 


Hauptmann’s Weavers 
Wednesday, 23 January 1918, 8 p. m. 


HE THEME of THE WEAVERS is the rebellion of the Si- 

lesian flax-weavers in 1844. Hauptmann in this drama 
studies the economic evils of our society with a trenchant 
power, accentuated by the fact that the problem is localized in 
the vain struggle of the Silesian hand-weavers against intoler- 
able conditions of life. 


“The Weavers is a parable. The Weavers is a symphony 
in five movements, with one grim, leading motive—hunger.... 
It is hardly necessary to recapitulate the grewsome story of 
this play—how the weavers starved, how the weavers revolted, 
and that wonderful ending, old age stiffened in death and 
childhood merrily unconscious. It recalls Victor Hugo’s 
precipice with its single crannied rose in full bloom. And 
The Weavers was the first modern play that deals with the 
life of the proletarians.’’ 


James Huneker, in his Iconoclasts. 


Reading List 


Hauptmann The weavers; tr. by Morison. 1899. 


Miiller Gerhart Hauptmann. (Atlantic monthly 86: 
368-377, Sept. 1900.) 


Huneker Gerhart Hauptmann. 1905. (In his Icono- 
clasts, p. 182-210.) 


Witkowski Gerhart Hauptmann. 1909. (In his German 
drama of the nineteenth century; tr. by 
Horning, p. 187-202.) 


Dukes Gerhart Hauptmann. rgr11. (In his Modern 
dramatists, p. 78-95.) 


The Protest against Time-Serving Selfishness: 
Ibsen’s Brand 


Friday, 25 January 1918, 8 p.m. 


BSEN is in BRAND the conscious teacher, scathingly por- 
traying the vices of time of peace and affirming the hero- 
ism born of the unselfish battle for great ideas. 


“But why, the perplexed reader will ask, does Brand wreck 
his life and become a curse to every one whom he loves, in 
his endeavor to live in absolute accordance with the highest 
demand of duty? Because in a society consisting of mediocri- 
ties, founded by mediocrities and adapted for mediocrities, the 
hero is out of place. He cannot adapt himself to a society 
thus constituted; and in the conflict which will and must 
arise between him and it, the hero will perish. Gulliver may 
have a profound contempt for the Lilliputians; but collec- 
tively they are stronger than he. It is, therefore, the half- 
heartedness, the laxity, the hypocritical insincerity, of society 
in professing an ideal, beyond its capacity of attainment, 
which Ibsen satirizes in ‘Brand.’ That is the key-note which 
rings through the poem from beginning to end.’’ 

H. H. Boyesen. 


Reading List 


Ibsen Brand; ed. by Archer. 1894. 


Dowden Henrik Ibsen. 1910. (In his Essays modern 
and Elizabethan, p. 26-60.) 


Boyesen Brand. 1894. (In his Commentary on the 
works of Henrik Ibsen, p. 73-103.) 


Gosse The satires (1857-67.) 1907. (In his Henrik 
Ibsen, p. 78-109.) 

Heller Brand—Peer Gynt. 1912. (In his Henrik 
Ibsen, 57-87.) 

Macfall Brand. 1907. (In his Ibsen, p. 100-128.) 

Wicksteed Brand. 1892. (In his Four lectures on Hen- 
rik Ibsen, p. 27-52.) 


Moses History of Brand, and Brand interpreted. 
1908. (In his Henrik Ibsen, p. 152-201.) 


The Protest against Making Criminals: 


Galsworthy’s Justice 


Saturday, 26 January 1918, 8 p.m. 


ALSWCRTHY, studying the modern penal system which is 

at least a thousand years behind the general advance of 
our society, voices his teaching of justice and humanity in 
dealing with the weaklings of the world. 


“Although the drama arraigns the present reformatory pro- 
cedure, it has a larger meaning too, I think; it suggests the 
awful complexity of human society, the mystery of failure, the 
apparent injustice inherent in a world so often at sixes and 
sevens. Yet is the tone not bitter; Mr. Galsworthy is above 
all an artist: he presents the facts as he sees them, he lets 


the facts be special pleaders for him.’’ 
Richard ‘Burton. 


Reading List 


“Justice” (Outlook 113: 246-248, 31 May 1916.) 
Hamilton “Justice.” (Bookman 43: 340-342, May 1916.) 


W., S. “Justice.” (Nation 102: 419-420, 
13 Apr. 1916.) 


Pa Or. After the play. (New republic 6: 294, 15 
Apr. 1916.) 


Justice; a masterpiece. (Harper’s weekly 62: 440, 22 
Apr. 1916.) 


A play on prison-reform. (Literary digest 52: 1220-1, 
29 Apr. 1916.) 


The Protest against Yielding to Fate: 


Calderon’s Life is a Dream 


Monday, 28 January 1918, 8 p. m. 


"THE COURSE closes with that masterpiece of Calde- 

ron, standing on the threshold between the old and 
the modern world, protesting against submission to des- 
tiny, affirming the unconquerable power of the human 
will, and with impressiveness equalled only in Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet, teaching that, if life is a dream, it is 
possible to live well even within the dream. 


SIGISMUND. Thus have I learn’d 
That human joy is transient as a dream; 
And now I will improve it while it lasts, 
Asking a pardon for so many faults, 
As pardon is the gift of noble minds. 


From Life is a Dream. 


Reading List 


Calderon de la Barca Such stuff as dreams are made of. 
(In his Eight dramas tr. by Fitzgerald.) 


Hasell Drama of romance—“Life is a dream.” (In his 
Calderon, p. 111-121.) 


Lewes Spanish drama: Lope de Vega and Calderon. 
1846. p. 169-254. 


Kelley, James Fitzmaurice- History of Spanish literature. 
1898. p. 317-332. 
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HEROIC BELGIUM be 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 


Thursday, 17 January 1918, 8 p. m. 


IN this thrilling war talk, Mr. Riggs covers not only the 

devastated Belgium of the present, but begins with the Low 
Countries of many centuries ago, traces their development, the 
separation between Belgium and Holland, the cause of the 
Treaty of 1830—the famous ‘‘Scrap of Paper’’—and the re- 
markable development of Belgium between 1830 and 1914. The 
war is pictured as only an eye-witness with the ability of the 
trained observer and speaker can depict it. Intensely interest- 
ing photographs, some made by Mr. Riggs himself, others 
supplied him by the Belgian Army authorities, aid greatly in 
giving a true impression of Belgium and her part in the 
world war. 


‘“‘Horum omnium fortissimi sunt Belgae.’’ 
—Julius Cesar 


De Bello Gallico 


Reading List 


Edwards Vanished towers and chimes of Flanders. 
1916. 


Peat Private Peat. 1917. 

Gerard My four years in Germany. 1917. 
Wood Note-book of an intelligence officer. 1917. 
Hay, Ian The first hundred thousand. 1915. 

Hay, Ian All in it. 1917. 

Nobbs On the right of the British line. 1917. 
Seeger Poems. 1916. 

Empey ‘*Over the top.’’ 1917. 

Bairnsfather Bullets & billets. 1917. 


Gibson A journal from our legation in Belgium. 
1917. 


FRANCE AND THE WAR TODAY 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon ) 
Friday, 18 January 1918, 8 p. m. 


FOR more than thirty years, ever since he was a boy, Mr. 
Riggs has been visiting France. Now he applies that long 
knowledge of the people to his interpretation of them in the 
grimmest struggle they have ever had, and shows them as the 
stalwart champions of the finest there is in civilization, will- 
ing to perish rather than to surrender their ideals and liberty. 
The life of the trenches, the heroism of the women behind the 
fighting lines, the extraordinary schools of war time, the hu- 
mors of the struggle, and a word about what our boys are 
doing at the front, under the command of General Pershing, 
make up a lecture which vividly presents the actual war. 


“She has gardened where the soil of humanity has been 
most grateful and the aspect, so to call it, most toward the 
sun, and there, at the high and yet mild and fortunate centre, 
she has grown the precious, intimate, the nourishing, finishing 
things that she has inexhaustibly scattered abroad. And if 
we have all so taken them from her, so expected them from 
her as our right, to the point that she would have seemed 
positively to fail of a passed pledge to help us to happiness 
if she had disappointed us, this has been because of her treat- 
ing us to the impression of genius as no nation since the 
Greeks has treated the watching world, and because of our 
feeling that genius at that intensity is infallible.’’ 


—Henry James 


France 
Reading List 

Berger The ordeal by fire. 1917. 
Barbusse Under fire. 1917. 
Huard My home in the field of honor. 1616. 
Huard My home in the field of mercy. 1917. 
Connor, Ralph The Major. 1917. 
Hazen Alsace-Lorraine under German rule. 1917. 
Stevenson At the front in a flivver. 1917. 
Keene Crumps. 1917. 


Dawson Carry on. 1917. 

Waddington My war diary. 1917. 

Chéradame The pangerman plot unmasked. 1917. 
Van Dyke The red flower. 1917. 

Bairnsfather Fragments from France. 1617. 
Raemaekers Raemaekers’ cartoons. 1916. 
Adams Growth of the French nation. 1904. 


THE ALLIES IN THE WAR 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 


Saturday, 19 January 1918, 8 p.m. 


WHY is practically the whole world allied against the Cen- 

tral Powers, and what significance has this alliance for 
Americans? What have the various great members of this 
huge machine done to justify its existence? What is America 
doing, and what has she done already? 


Mr. Riggs gives the causes of the war, and shows clearly 
what each member of the offensive alliance has done to com- 
bat the pretensions of the great Teutonic attempt to ‘‘goose 
step gaily over the world.’’ We are successively with the 
heroic little Belgian Army that died to save the world, with 
the gallant British Imperial Forces, the magnificent and dash- 
ing French, the mountain-conquering Italians, the Japanese, 
the Russians, with their Battalion of Death, and last of all, 
with our own rapidly growing army in its gathering and train- 
ing. We see the engines of modern warfare, from tanks to 
carrier pigeons, from the Italian telefericas to American sub- 
marines and British battleships; we learn what camouflage is, 
and grasp something of the enormous machinery of men and 
animals and mechanical devices required to keep the fighting 
man in the trenches fed and armed and attended. This lecture 
is in a way a summing up of the efforts of all the Allies of 
the Entente, and it appeals to every American man, woman, 
and child, not only to know accurately what is going on, but 
to do his or her bit with the heart and soul as well as with 
money and work. 


Reading List 


Michelon Take me to France. 1917. 
McClintock Best 0’ luck. 1917. 

Vivian Francis Joseph and his court. 1917. 
Marcosson Rebirth of Russia. 1917. 

Wallace Greater Italy. 1917. 

Low Italy in the war. 1917. 

Powell Italy at war. 1917. 

Hankey A student in arms. 2v. 1917. 
Champney “Romance of old Japan. 1917. 
Champney Romance of old Belgium. 1915. 


Champney Romance of the French chateaux. 2v. 
1912, ; 


Kipling Sea warfare. 1917. 


OBR C 
Ge\TRBEZ 
ROSENBERG LIBRARY 
FREE LECTURES 


February 1918 


CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG, F.R.G.S. 


Three illustrated lectures on 


NORTHERN SOUTH AMERICA 


In addition to the brief reading lists of 
this announcement, representing only a 
part of the library’s material, attention 
is called to The Bulletin of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, and other publications of the 
Pan American Union, The Pan-American 
Magazine, The National Geographic Maga- 
zine, and The Americas, all of which have 
excellent up-to-date material on the sub- 
ject of these lectures. The South Ameri- 
can Year Book will be found useful. 
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¥ 
Glimpses of Peru and Its Peoples 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon ) 


Saturday, 9 February 1918, 8 p.m. 


ERU, the Land of the Incas—its quaintness and scenic 

beauty, its little isolated coast towns, its great desert and 
the queer sand crescents, the beautiful town of Arequipa 
7,640 feet above the Pacific under the sublime mountain 
called Misti. The romantic, aboriginal civilization of the 
Children of the Sun (Incas) and some of their present-day 
descendants. The great seaport of Callao. The Peruvian capi- 
tal, Lima, the City of Pizzaro, the most Castilian metropolis 
of South America, its cathedrals, markets, and people. The 
famous colonial mansion of the Marquis of Torre 6 Tagle and 
its hidden paintings, vying with the finest private collections 
of the old world. The country-side and picturesque natives; 
glimpses of the great Oroya railroad—the ‘‘Railway among the 
Clouds,’’ and its little competitors, the burden-bearing llamas, 
the camels of the Andes. 


Reading List 


Prescott History of the conquest of Peru. 2v. 1847. 

Squier Peru. 1877. 

Markham Incas of Peru. 1910. 

Bingham In the wonderland of Peru. (National geo- 
graphic magazine 24: 387-574, Apr. 1913.) 

Zahm Following the conquistadores: Along the 
Andes and down the Amazon. 1911. 


Landor — Across unknown South America. 2v. 1913. 
Currier Lands of the Southern cross. rorr. 

Enock Peru. 1908. 

Martin Peru of the twentieth century. rgrz. 

Orton The Andes and the Amazon. 1875. 

Enock The Andes and the Amazon. 1907. 
Petrocokino Along the Andes. 1903. 

Bowman The Andes of southern Peru. 1916. 

Pan American Union Peru; general descriptive data. 1915. 


Venezuela, the Land of the Orinoco 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 


Monday, 11 February 1918, 8 p.m. 


HE beautiful mountain capital, Caracas, and its seaport, 

La Guayra. A journey eastward along the coast of Vene- 
zuela on a salt steamer, anchoring at little out-of-the-world 
ports with ruins of mediaeval Spanish castles, and at the spot 
where Columbus is said to have first touched the South Ameri- 
can Continent. A visit to the salt deposits of the Island of 
Coche and their Indian workers, the saladevros. 


Trinidad is seen and a brief stop made in Port of Spain 
with its creoles, negroes, and coolies, where we look in at 
an opium den. Across the Paria Gulf, through the danger- 
ous Serpent’s Mouth, the stupendous waterway of the Orinoco 
is traversed for six hundred miles. Indian villages, the an- 
cient frontier post of Guyana Vieja (Old Guyana), with its 
monastery fortresses are visited, then Ciudad Bolivar (City 
ot Bolivar). Now, by stern-wheel steamer to the Apure River 
as far as isolated San Fernando de Apure—where people ride 
on bulls and carry cargoes on bullocks. Thousands of cattle 
are swum across the swift, broad reach of the Apure River. 
The lecturer’s trip across the great /lanos (plains), the 
bird paradise of Venezuela; alone with a Venezuelan //anevo 
(cowboy) is vividly described, back to Caracas. 


Reading List 


Furlong Across the Venezuelan llanos. (Harper’s maga- 
zine 128: 813-825, May 1914.) 

Furlong Among the salt-harvesters of the Caribbean. 
(Harper’s magazine 129: 165-174, July 1914.) 

Dalton Venezuela. 1912. 


Davis Three gringos in Venezuela and Central 
America. 1896. 


Eastwick Venezuela. 1868. 
Pérez Triana Down the Orinoco in a canoe. 1902. 


Zahm Following the conquistadores: Up the Orinoco 
and down the Magdalena. 1910. 


Bates Path of the conquistadores, Trinidad and Vene- 
zuelan Guiana. 1912. 


André A naturalist in the Guianas. 
Beebe Our search for a wilderness. 1910. 


Pan American Union Venezuela; general descriptive data. 
1915. 


The Wild River Lands of the Guianas 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 


Tuesday, 12 February 1918, 8 p. m. 


BRIEF description of British, French, and Dutch Guianas.. 

From Trinidad by cattle boat, with a cargo of beef for 
the French Guiana Penal Colony. <A few days ashore at 
Demarara (Georgetown), British Guiana. Leaving mail at 
night off Devil’s Island, we soon drop anchor at Cayenne. 
The tragic life of the convicts is described, then crossing the 
Maroni River to Albina, the little frontier post of Dutch 
Guiana, the village life of the Carib Indians and primitive 
bush negroes. is seen. These bush negroes are the descend- 
ants of escaped slaves who have formed a black federation in 
the tropical forests and continue their native primitive life as 
it was carried on by their ancestors in the great African for- 
ests. : 

From Albina a most unusual journey is made with bush 
negroes by canoe through the heart of the tropical forests of 
Dutch Guiana to the Cottica River. Stops are made at Indian 
and negro villages, and at the plantations of the Dutch plant- 
ers on the lower Cottica, eventually reaching Paramaribo, 
the quaint Dutch Guianan capital, with its Hollanders, coolies, 
creoles, and Javanese. 


Reading List 


Rodway Guiana: British, Dutch, and French. i912. 


Waterton Wanderings in South America, the North- 
west of the United States, and the Antilles 
in the years 1812, 1816, 1820, and 1824. 1909. 


Rodway In the Guiana forest. 1911. 

Kirke Twenty-five years in British Guiana. 1898. 

British Guiana handbook, 1913. 

Im Thurn Among the Indians of Guiana. 1883. 

Palgrave Dutch Guiana. 1875. 

Furlong Through the heart of the Surinam jungle. 
(Harper’s magazine 128: 327-339, Feb. 1914.) 

Furlong The red men of the Guianan forests. (Har- 
per’s magazine 131: 527-537, Sept. 1915.) 

Beebe Jungle night. (Atlantic monthly 120: 69-79, 
July 1917.) 
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Rosenberg Library 


FREE LECTURES 
March 1918 


Epcar J. Banks, Pu.D. 


Explorer, Orientalist; Field Director of Babylonian 
Expedition of University of Chicago to Bismya, 1903; 
formerly American Consul at Bagdad. 


Three illustrated lectures on 


Archeological Subjects 


In connection with these archzological lectures, the 
library has prepared an important exhibit of books 
dealing with Egyptology, the gift of the late Mrs. 
Waters S. Davis, Sr. While there are notable ex- 
ceptions, this rich collection comprises mainly 
memoirs and reports of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
and certain monographs of its archzological sur- 
vey devoted to excavations of the rock tombs and 
other architectural antiquities of the early dynasties 
and a study of their hieroglyphs, and also mono- 
graphs on special papyri of a later period in the 
Greek language with translations revealing the 
everyday life of the Egyptians. For the most part 
the volumes are sumptuously illustrated. This valu- 
able exhibit includes the scholarly work of the 
world’s foremost Egyptologists, such as W. 
Flinders Petrie, Edouard Naville, F. L. Griffith, 
Percy E. Newberry, and others. 


The library invites attention to the works also of 
the great French Egyptologist, G. Maspero. 
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HOW WE LEARNED TO WRITE 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 


Saturday, 2 March 1918, 8 p. m. 


ee SOMA legend says that Oannes, a god, half-fish 

and half-man, who lived in the Persian Gulf, taught 
mankind to write. The first word ever written was in some 
prehistoric age when some savage made a mark upon a tree 
or stone that he might recognize it again. These early marks 
were pictures of men and animals and other objects. In time 
the picture hieroglyphs became so many and so difficult to 
make that they were simplified, and were represented by a 
part of the original picture. Such was the early writing 
among the Babylonians, Egyptians, Hittites, Cretans, Aztecs, 
and most modern savage tribes. 

The Pheenicians were the first to give the world an alpha- 
bet by using a number of the picture hieroglyphs to represent 
sounds instead of words. Some of the characters they bor- 
rowed from the Babylonians, some from the Egyptians, and 
possibly some from Crete. The picture of an ox head, called 
Alpu in Babylonian, became the letter A or Aleph in Pheni- 
cian, or Alpha in Greek. Each letter of the English alphabet 
has a similar history. 


Reading List 
Evans Cretan pictographs and prze-Phcenician script. 
1896. 
Clodd Story of the alphabet. rg00. 
Taylor History of the alphabet. 2v. 1899. 


The plates and descriptive text of the Oriental 
Series, portfolio 1, of Williams’ History of the 
Art of Writing are valuable in connection with 
this lecture. 


THE PAPYRUS OF EGYPT AND 
WHAT IT TEACHES 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 


Monday, 4 March 1918, 8 p. m. 


fia the shores of the Nile there was cultivated a reed, 
papyrus, which the ancient Egyptians used for making pa- 
per. From the word papyrus, comes our word paper. 
Though the papyrus was used as a writing material for near- 
ly four thousand years, it was forgotten soon after the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. The papyri first discovered were 
in the buried Italian city of Herculaneum about 1750, but no 
value was placed upon them. Later, Arabs in Egypt made 
discoveries of vast numbers of papyri and burned them as fuel. 
Still later, when a million sheets of the old paper were sent 
to Vienna and examined, its value became apparent. Recently 
there have been found in Egypt such enormous quantities of 
papyrus that it was billed by the ton and shipped to the Brit- 
ish Museum. When read, an entirely new picture of life 
during the first centuries of the Christian era was presented. 
Writing among the people of that day was as common as now. 
The person who could not write was the exception. Ancient 
classical books, forgotten for fifteen centuries, were recovered. 
Letters of every description, school-boy exercises, laws, medi- 
cal formulas, old sermons, and account books, are a few of 
the recently discovered writings. 


Reading List 


Breasted History of Egypt. 1905. 
Petrie History of Egypt. 6v. 1898-1905. 


Cobern New archeological discoveries. 1917. 


Consult Williams’ History of the Art of Writing, 
Classical Series, portfolio 2. 


“They call the houses of the living Inns, because 
for a small space we inhabit these: but the sepul- 
chres of the dead they name eternal mansions, be- 
cause they continue with the gods for an infinite 
space. Wherefore, in the structures of their houses 
they are little solicitous, but in exquisitely adorning 
their sepulchres they think no cost sufficient.” 


Diodorus Siculus, Liber I, c. 51. 


THE ANCIENT ISLAND OF CRETE 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 


Tuesday, 5 March 1918, 8 p. m. 


RETE has been called the half-way-house between Europe, 

Asia, and Africa. It is now known to have been the con- 
necting link between the civilizations of those three conti- 
nents. Minos, the king of Crete, and the Labyrinth where the 
Minotaur, which devoured the youths of Athens, was confined, 
have been regarded as creations of a legend, but the palace of 
Minos has been discovered at Knossos, and so huge is it, and 
it possesses such an intricate maze of chambers, that it is now 
believed to be the labyrinth of the legend. 

Civilization in Crete is probably as ancient as in Babylonia 
or in Egypt, but as it passed away about the time of the 
Homeric period, or before the Greek historians began to write, 
modern scholars have given little heed to the allusions to it in 
Greek mythology. But the discovery of the palace at Knossos, 
with the throne room and throne of Minos, beautiful frescoes, 
showing the type of people and their costumes, wine-presses 
and ornamented wine jars, the king’s chess-board, inscribed 
tablets, with strange characters not yet deciphered, large 
theaters and countless other objects, have restored to the 
world the history of a great nation which, more than any 
other, gave civilization to ancient Greece. 


Reading List 


Baikie The sea-kings of Crete. rgro. 


Burrows Discoveries in Crete. 1907. 
Hawes Crete, the forerunner of Greece. 1910. 
Evans Cretan pictographs and prze-Phoenician 


script. 1896. 


Evans The palace of Knossos in its Egyptian re- 
lations. (In Egypt exploration fund. Arche- 
ological report, 1899-1900, p. 60-66.) 


Evans The Minoan and Mycenaean element in Hel- 
lenic life. (In Smithsonian institution. 
Annual report, 1913, p. 617-637.) 


Mosso The palaces of Crete and their 
builders. 1906. 
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Sree Lectures 


Frederic C. Howe, LL. D. 


Commissioner of Immigration at the Port of New York 


Saturday, 16 March 1918, 8 p. m. 


Brigadier-General Wilfred Arthur White, C. M. G. 


of the British Army, Officer commanding the 
British and Canadian Recruiting Mis- 
sion in the United States 


Monday, 18 March 1918, 8 p. m. 


Charles Upson Clark, Ph.D, 


Director of the School of Classical Studies of the 
American Academy in Rome 


Thursday-Friday, 21-22 March 1918, 8 p. m. 


These lectures are intended especially 
for adults. Children under high school 
age will not be expected to attend. 


Kibrarpy Lecture all 


Galveston, Texas 
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After the War, What ? 


Saturday, 16 March 1918, 8 p. m. 


FREDERIC C. HOWE, LL. D. 


Commissioner of Immigration at the Port of New York 


FTER the war the world, as well as the United States, will 

be confronted with problems only less colossal than those 
which confront it during the war. They are problems of dem- 
ocracy, of industry, of women, of the home, and of the reor- 
ganization of society along new lines made necessary by the 
disorganization of the war and the dislocation of all social and 
industrial relations. The lecture deals with finance, taxation, 
the land question, and the new ideals of statesmanship that 
must command the attention of the nation. 


Dr. Howe has held various important academic and public 
positions. He is the author of a number of books, most of 
which are in the library. While Commissioner of Immigration 
Dr. Howe has come in contact with hundreds of thousands of 
incoming aliens at the most tragic period of our immigration. 
He has translated into practice many of the ideas of democracy 
that are being urged for the Americanization of the immi- 
grant within our midst and has so altered the environment of 
Ellis Island that it is no longer, as it has been known in the 
past, the Island of Tears. 


Dr. Howe lectured last year at the library on City Planning. 


Reading List 


Wells What is coming? 1916. 
(Other books by H. G. Wells.) 
Hill The rebuilding of Europe. 1917. 


Dickinson The European anarchy. 1916. 
Headlam The issue. 1917. 

Cosmos, pseud. The basis of durable peace. 1917. 
Brailsford A league of nations. 1917. 


War Conditions as They Affect the 
Recruiting of British Subjects and 
Canadians in this Country 
AN ADDRESS 


Monday, 18 March 1918, 8 p. m. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL WILFRED ARTHUR WHITE, C. M. G. 
of the British Army, Officer commanding the 
British and Canadian Recruiting Mis- 
sion in the United States 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL W. A. WHITE, C.M.G., 
officer commanding the British and Canadian Recruit- 
ing Mission in the United States, although now engaged 
in recruiting work, has seen plenty of fighting in two 
wars. A graduate of Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
he fought with the Connaught Rangers in the South Afri- 
can war and was thrice mentioned in dispatches. He went 
out as a lieutenant and came back as a major. At the 
outbreak of the present war in 1914, he was a lieutenant- 
colonel in the First Division, and was one of the first offi- 
cers to reach France. He participated in the rear guard 
action of Mons—one of the hottest fights of the early part 
of the war, and was created Companion of St. Michael 
and St. George by Great Britain and Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor by France for his services. Two attacks 
of appendicitis retired him from the firing line, and he 
is now devoting his energies to the work of inducing 
about 300,000 Britishers and Canadians in the United 
States to volunteer for the British and Canadian armies. 


Patriotic Speeches 
will be made by 


Mayor Kempner, Very Rev. J. M. Kirwin, Administra- 
tory. ¥.y.and Elon. EF, .F. Harris: 


How Italy Protects Her Works of Art 


in War Time 
(Illustrated with stereopticon) 


Thursday, 21 March 1918, 8 p. m. 


CHARLES UPSON CLARK, Ph. D. 


Director of the School of Classical Studies of the 
American Academy in Rome 


USTRIAN aviators and warships bombarded Venice, Ancona, 

and other cities the day on which war was declared. Fa- 
mous churches were damaged; and the Italian Government at 
ones set to work to protect Italy’s artistic heritage. Even 
Roman arches, always hitherto spared in Germanic invasions, 
have had to be enclosed in brickwork; St. Mark’s in Venice 
is surrounded with a great square bandbox of sand-bags and 
planking; paintings have been taken down, mosaics and fres- 
coes covered with asbestos curtains and sand-bags, domes held 
up by scaffolding, etc. Dr. Clark will show over 100 slides 
illustrating the means taken by the Government to protect 
Italy’s works of art. 


‘‘Moreover, to go into St. Mark’s. is to enter a sort of neo- 
lithic grotto; the pillars, set about with sand-bags, have the 
girth of the arcades of a Babylonian temple; bulging poultices 
of sacks protect each fresco; as a building it reminds one 
of a German student padded for a duel. The Doge’s Palace, 
too, is more hidden with scaffolding than it could have been 
when it was being built; each of those delicate columns of 
different design is set around with a stout palisade of timber 
balks. Venice, indeed, looks like a drawing-room with the 
dust-sheets on the furniture and the chandeliers in bags, and 
to complete the parallel, the family is going away before one’s 
eyes.”’ —G. Ward Price, in Century, March, 1918. 

“‘At Venice bags of seaweed have been used to protect St. 
Mark’s, and the four gilded bronze horses that stood over the 
principal portal have been conveyed to Rome. They have had 
a most adventurous career. Nero received them as a gift from 
Corinth and placed them on his triumphal arch in Rome, Then 
they made a perilous journey to Constantinople when Constan- 
tine made that city his capital. In 1204, when Constantinople 
fell to the Venetians, the horses were first taken to Venice, 
but later Napoleon transferred them to Paris for his own tri- 
umphal arch. Next the Emperor Francis claimed them for 
Austria when peace was made with France, so once more 
they travelled to Venice, then in Austrian possession.’’ 

—Illustrated London News, 26 Jan. 1918. 


Reading List 
Giolli Italy, the country of art after one year of war. (Art and 
archzeology 4: 215-230, Oct.-Nov. 1916.) 

Price Six months on the Italian front. 1917. p. 17-19. 
Ruskin St. Mark’s rest. 1877. 
Hutton Venice and Venetia. 1911. 
Allen and Williamson Cities of northern Italy. 2v. 1906. 

Books on the protection of the monuments 

are obtainable only in the Italian language. 


Fighting Above the Clouds 
(Italy’s Part in the War) 


(Illustrated with stereopticon) 
Friday, 22 March 1918, 8 p. m. 


CHARLES UPSON CLARK, Ph.D. 
Director of the School of Classical Studies of the 
American Academy in Rome 


TALY’S frontier was unjustly drawn by Austria in 1866 so 

as to include in Austria much territory genuinely Italian; it 
runs along high mountains so that the Italians have had to 
achieve miracles of engineering in road-making, bridge-building, 
and the stringing of aerial trams. Italy has also accomplished 
wonders with her artillery, her aeroplanes, etc. Dr. Clark ex- 
plains the causes of the recent disaster and their bearing on 
our policy. 


The Italian Government gave Dr. Clark official assistance in 
preparing his lecture matter and his tour of the United States 
is with its official approval. The photographs were specially 
taken by the Government for Dr. Clark’s lecture tour. He was 
allowed to go to the battle line and to have access to material, 
photographs, etc. The proceeds from his lecture fees will be 
devoted to aiding Italian Blind and Maimed Soldiers. 


Reading List 


Wallace Greater Italy. 1917. 
Powell Italy at war. 1917. 


Wells Italy, France, and Britain at war. 1917. 

Irwin The Latin at war. 1917. 

Price Six months on the Italian front. 1917. 

Low Italy in the war. 1916. 

Dillon From the triple to the quadruple alliance. 
IQI5. 


Bagot Italians of today. 1915. 
Carnovale Why Italy entered into the great war. r9r7. 


Among the best accounts of Italy’s part in the war 
are those by Wythe Williams, correspondent of the 
New York Times, in that paper. 


Consult detailed maps of the Italian front in World’s 
Work, March, 1918, p. 538-544. 


Reading List on the Great War 


A Selection 
(This list is in addition to that printed in Lecture 


Folder 49, 7-10 Jan. 1918. Certain of the books have 
not yet been received, but have been ordered.) 


Wilson The president to the people. 1917. 
A collection of the President’s most striking utter- 
ances. 


Chéradame The United States and Pangermania. 1918. 
A continuation of The Pangerman plot unmasked. 
“Extremely interesting and necessary to any well 
informed American’s understanding of what we 
have to combat in Germany’s aims, with a sug- 
gested plan to frustrate them.’’ 


Beer The English-speaking peoples. 1917. 
‘‘Contains the most penetrating analysis of past 
and present Anglo-American relations that has 
yet been made.’’ 


Beck The war and humanity. 1917. 
Follows The evidence in the case. 
A discussion of the ethics of the world war and 
the attitude and duty of the United States. 


Rose Origins of the war, 1871-1914. 1915. 
‘Makes a discriminating use of the unusually 
wide range of material, especially of diplomatists’ 
memoirs.’’ 


Ferrero Who wanted the European war? 1915. 
‘“*‘An excellent though brief survey of the diplo- 
matic exchanges preceding the outbreak of hostili- 
ties, giving the Allied interpretation by one of 
Italy’s foremost historians.’’ 


Muir Nationalism and internationalism. 1917. 
He ‘‘points out that the anti-national Powers have 
been the chief obstacles to the development of 
international agreements, in which lies the hope 
of the future.’’ 


Muir The expansion of Europe. 1917. 


A sequel to his Nationalism and internationalism. 


Bullard The diplomacy of the great war. 1916. 
‘‘There may be more expert accounts of Huropean 
relations from 1878 to 1914. It would be hard to 
find one more lucidly informative, vivid, and 
concise.’’ 


Seymour The diplomatic background of the war, 1870- 


1914. 1916. 
One of the most scholarly of the books dealing 
with the general causes of the great war. 


Stowell | The diplomacy of the war of 1914. v.1. 1915. 
Dampierre German imperialism and international law. 
1917. 
Based upon German authorities and the archives 
of the French government. 


Noyes Financial chapters of the war. 1916. 
For American readers Mr. Noyes’ book is the 
best. 


Johnson Peril of Prussianism. 1917. 
Liebknecht Militarism. 1917. 


“It is a history of and protest against militarism 
as a capitalistic weapon for the subjugation, men- 
tal and physical, of the proletariat.’’ 


Roosevelt The foes of our own household. 1917. 
‘“‘An arraignment of commercial greed, industrial 
and social injustice, socialism, and chiefly, un- 
preparedness.’’ 


Jastrow The war and the Bagdad railway. 1917. 
The most instructive account of the Bagdad rail- 
way for American readers. 


Trotzky The Bolsheviki and world peace. 1918. 
**A discussion, on Marxian principles, of the re- 
lation of the war to international Socialism by 
the accredited spokesman of Revolution.’’ 


Turczynowicz When the Prussians came to Poland. 
1916. 


Dilnot Lloyd George. 1917. 
Kellogg and Taylor The food problem. 1917. 


Franks — Household organization for war service. 1917. 
“A timely little book which exhorts the Ameri- 


can woman to save and explains clearly how to 
noe 10.47 


Stone,ed. Women war workers. 1917. 
‘Women who are taking active part in England 
describe what they are doing in ‘Works of war 
and industry’ and ‘Works of mercy.’ ’’ 


Pennell Joseph Pennell’s pictures of war work in 
England. 1917. 
Reproductions of a series of drawings and litho- 
graphs. 


Raemaekers Raemaekers’ cartoons. 1916. 


Raemaekers Kultur in cartoons. 1917. 
“Ais cartoons are the tears of women, the battle- 
shout of indomitable defenders, the indignation 
of humanity, the sob of civilization.’’ 


Hodges _ Religion in a world at war. 1917. 
‘‘A book for the nation. It clarifies and confirms 
our national confession, ‘In God we trust.’ ’’ 


Hagedorn You are the hope of the world. 1917. 
‘‘An impassioned and stimulating appeal to the 
boys and girls of America to consider, in view of 
the destruction of young life in other countries, 
how much the future good of the world depends 
upon their intelligent preparation for their duties 
as citizens and their maintenance of ideals.’’ 


Rosenberg Library 


By the will of Henry Rosenberg, merchant and banker of 
Galveston, who died in 18938, the residue of his estate was 
bequeathed to his executors in trust for the foundation and 
endowment of a free public library under such conditions as 
to be ‘‘most conducive to the improvement, instruction, and 
elevation of the citizens of Galveston.’’ 

The Rosenberg Library is both a lending library (30,000 
volumes) and a reference library (32,0000 volumes). It aims 
to be in its own field an educational institution serving the 
needs of all classes of people. There are the several usual 
library departments (lending, children’s, periodical, and refer- 
ence) with their many activities, such as are to be found 
in the well-managed and progressive library of today. There 
is also a lecture department which provides twenty-five or 
more free lectures of a high order each year. 


Institution chartered under the laws of 


Texas and organized with 20 trustees 1900 
Buikiing, costing $155,000, dedicated 
and library opened - - - 1904 


Value of the library building, present 
equipment, and books, including the 


site - = 7 - - oe $265 ,000 
Library Endowment fund - - - $635 ,000 
Number of volumes of books - - -62,000 
Number of pamphlets - - - 38,000 
Current periodicals received = - 375 
Number of registered borrowers - - 21,000 
Books loaned for home reading since 

June 1904 - = - - = 1,000,000 | 

Loans for home reading 1917 - 92,533 

Average loans per day 1917. - - 305 
Children’s story-hour attendance 

1909-1917 - - - - - Hobby OOO 
Attendance at 310 lectures during 14 

years = = - - - 145 ,000 


All the library privileges are free 
Library open 12 hours a day 
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Rosenberg Library 


FREE LECTURES 
ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS, F.R.G. Ss. 
20, 21, 22 January 1919 


Cathedrals of the War Zone in France 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 


America and the War 
Afterward— What ? 


The benefit of a good lecture to the hearer is 
greatly increased by some previous know]- 
edge of the subject acquired by reading and 
studious preparation for the lecture, or by 
later reading and study. Rarely can a lec- 
turer in an hour’s time do more than intro- 
duce his subject and excite enthusiasm for 
more knowledge. Thus do the Rosenberg 
Library Free Lectures relate themselves di- 
rectly to the library’s excellent collection of 
books, which is at hand to meet just this 
need for more complete information. 


The reading list which accompanies each lec- 
ture announcement is a suggestion only, in- 
dicating as it does, only a part of the 
library’s material. 
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The Cathedrals of the War Zone in France 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon ) 


Monday, 20 January 1919, 8 p. m. 


ESIDE the innumerable small churches and buildings destroyed 

by the Germans in their sweep across Northern France, the 
great Cathedral of Reims was utterly ruined, Soissons was knocked 
into a rubbish heap, Noyon battered to pieces, Senlis smashed, 
Amiens slightly damaged, and Laon not so much as scratched. 
Mr. Riggs has for years been studying these edifices, and uses 
them now as as a means of interpreting the civilization of France 
in the century that saw them constructed. 


“Dissolution reveals while it destroys, and what it reveals is the 
soul of Reims. Neither savage Huns, red-handed from Liége and 
Louvain and under sentence of damnation for their sins, can destroy 
this thing, nor can time itself in its inexorable warfare of forgetful- 
ness. The great church may fall headlong within the collapsing 
boundaries of its own circuit, becoming one with the dust heaps 
of Arras and Verdun, but to the end of time the spiritual fact of 
Reims will remain at once the eternal interpreter of the Prussian 
and the eternal revealer of the truth of Mediaevalism.” 


Ralph Adams Cram, in Yale review, Oct. 1918. 


Reading List 


Ruskin “Our fathers have told us”: The Bible of 
Amiens. 1880-1885. 


Ruskin Seven lamps of architecture. 1849. 


Moore Development & character of Gothic architec- 
ture. 1899. 

James A little tour in France. 1884. 

Riggs France from sea to sea. 1913. 


Pennell French cathedrals. 1909. 

Wilson Cathedrals of France. 1900. 

Larned | Churches and castles of medizeval France. 1895. 
Marshall Cathedral cities of France. 1907. 


Singleton, ed. Famous cathedrals as seen and described by 
great writers. 1909. 
Loti, Pierre La basilique-fantome; tr. by Sir Sidney 
Colvin: The ghost of a cathedral. (Rheims.) 
1914. (InStephens’ Book of France, p.63-81.) 
Cram Reims cathedral. (Yale review 8:34-53, Oct. 
1918.) 


AMERICA AND THE WAR 
Tuesday, 21 January 1919, 8 p. m. 


HAT has America really accomplished in this war? Is it the 

purely material thing of building up a vast army and sending 
it to fight beside our heroic Allies; or is it the even more essential 
thing of rebuilding the spirit of the nation and initiating an Amerti- 
can Renaissance as full of promise to the world as that earlier 
Florentine Renaissance which gave so much to men? In this lecture 
Mr. Riggs makes plain the nobility of soul and largeness of pur- 
pose that actuated America in the recent world conflict. 


Reading List 


Hart, ed. America at war. 1918. 

Chéradame The United States and pangermania. 1917. 
Wilson | Why we are at war. 1917. 

Wilson In our first year of war. 1918. 

Robinson Foreign policy of Woodrow Wilson. 1917. 
Roosevelt America and the world war. 1915. 
Roosevelt The foes of our own household. 1917. 
Lauriat The Lusitania’s last voyage. 1915. 


Huidekoper Military unpreparedness of the United States. 
1915. 


Clarke | American women and the world war. 1918. 


AFTERWARD—WHAT? 
Wednesday, 22 January 1919, 8 p. m. 


HEN the war is over, and the men have other things to think 

about beside killing the Boches, what is going to happen? 

In this lecture there is an attempt to peer into the future in the 

spirit that is helping to prepare the world for what is coming, as 
well as to see the changes. 


“TI do not believe that Americans have more than courageously 
guessed at the importance of our intervention in European affairs, 
and the load under which we have thrust our strong but innocent 
shoulders. .. . 


“Returning to America after seven months in Europe, I find 
this country fully alive to the exigencies of war. But I discover (per- 
haps the fault is mine) only the vaguest realization of the decades 
of arduous leadership ahead of us. Have our schools and univer- 
sities learned that unless they begin even now, and imperfectly, 
while the war lasts, to train leaders in reconstruction, in social prob- 
lems, in political management, and world economy, our ‘bluff’ of 
guiding the world toward peace will be ‘called,’ and called quickly? 
Have our business men realized that for a generation at least the 
private interests of business must be subordinated not merely to 
the state, but also to the welfare of the world, unless, indeed, we 
propose to let the disciplined commerce of Germany (which will 
survive her armies) wreck the program of international good will 
in which fate has made us leaders? For if the commercial interests 
of Middle Europe and the East must choose between efficient Ger- 
man organization and selfish and conflicting trade policies among 
the English-speaking nations, they will not hesitate long.” 


Henry Seidel Canby, in Harper’s magazine, Nov. 1918. 


Reading List 


Beer The English-speaking peoples. 1917. 
Brailsford A league of nations. 1917. 

Jastrow The war and the coming peace. 1918. 
Slosson | Major prophets of to-day. 1914. 
Marcosson The war after the war. 1917. 


Canby Spes Unica; a challenge to American morale. 
(Harper’s magazine 137:758-764, Nov. 1918.) 
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Puerto Rico, the Island Beautiful 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 
Monday, 3 February 1919, 8 p. m. 
FREDERIC DEAN, M.A., LL.B. 


Ss LITTLE PORTO RICO is so small that it could be buried in 

a single Central American lake; it would take 57 islands of its 
size to equa] Central America in area, and yet Porto Rico produces 
more foreign trade than all Central America together from Tehuan- 
tepec to Colombia. The reason? Because Porto Rico has an ideal 
government. The trade of the island has nearly quintupled since 
Uncle Sam took possession there. The number of children enrolled 
in school has increased sixfold. The wages of the laboring class has 
multiplied threefold.” Walliam J. Showalter, in National geographic 
magazine, Feb. 1913. 


Mr. Frederic Dean was given unusual opportunities for studying 
Porto Rico and its people and he brought back from the island much 
of its color. In his lecture he gives, with the aid of many stereopticon 
views, an excellent description of the island, its rich resources in 
sugar, tobacco, coffee, and tropical and semi-tropical fruits, and of 
the people and their life and customs. The lecture embodies a 
political and historical view of Porto Rico as well as a description 
of the voyage to the island and an account of a sojourn there. 


Reading List 
Van Middeldyk History of Puerto. 1903. 


Robinson The Porto Rico of to-day. 1899. 
Ober Puerto Rico and its resources. 1898. 
Hill Cuba and Porto Rico. 1899. 

Vernill Porto Rico past and present. 1914. 
Fiske West Indies. 1899. 


Willoughby Territories and dependencies of the United 
States. 1905. 


Forbes-Lindsay America’s insular possessions. 2v. 1906. 


Ovington The United States in Porto Rico. (New 
republic 7:244-246, 271-273, 8-15 July 
1916.) 


The publications of the United States government re- 
garding Porto Rico are of very great value. In addition to 
the annual reports on the government of the island, there are 
many special bulletins dealing with special resources or in- 
dustries, such as the bulletins on the forests, fishes, birds, 
beekeeping, pineapple growing, etc. A very important re- 
port is that by J. W. Fewkes on the Aborigines of Porto 
Rico and Neighboring Islands, in the 25th Annual Report 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1903-1904. 


Four Exciting Adventures in the Realm of Art 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 
Tuesday, 18 February 1919, 8 p. m. 


ALBERT KELSEY, F. A. I. A., Architect, 
Philadelphia 


IN the recent war of soulless materialism against idealism, we have 

found ourselves as a nation. Our towns and cities were getting 
to look like sordid agglomerations in which there was little that sug- 
gested what was best in American life. There were occasional beauty 
spots; occasional places where one might forget the struggle for exist- 
ence but these were few and far between. The nation is now turning to 
thoughts of memorials. Two million boys “over there” have learned 
that a memorial must be something more than a name on a building, 
while those at home must learn that while a memorial may be a street, 
a park, a building, or a sculptured monument, it must have thought 
and feeling woven into its design to be worthy and appropriate. A 
spiritual thought is spreading. On Mr. Kelsey’s coming to Galveston 
as an architect actually engaged in building memorials, he proposes 
to tell how form and expression may be given to the most common- 
place problems, thereby making an otherwise utilitarian problem a 
moral lesson, a delight to the eye, and something for the heart to re- 
joice in. 

With the aid of the stereopticon, Mr. Kelsey will describe four 
exciting adventures in architecture during the last twelve years in 
dealing with clients having heart and imagination. These have to do 
with the Pan American Union at Washington, D. C., with orphan 
girls near Philadelphia, with the Baptists of Texas, and with the 
Dominican Sistersof Wisconsin. Of particular interest is Mr. Kelsey’s 
account of the plans for and the erection of the Pan American Union 
buildings of which he was the architect. Mr. Kelsey went twice to 
Yucatan for inspiration. He tells of the architectural competition. 
He discusses the international theme running through the buildings 
and their garden, and tells of the many conferences with Secretary 
Root and the twenty ambassadors and ministers from Latin America, 
of the romantic way in which beautiful features were added, and of 
the ao three presidents of the United States have played in the 
work. 


At the conclusion of the lecture, the speaker will give an oppot- 
tunity for questions. 


Reading List 

Price The Pan American Union and its annex, Washington, D.C. 
(Architectural record 34:384-457, Nov. 1913). 

The Pan American Union building. (International bureau of American 
republics. Bulletin 30:704-748, May 1910). 

Hamlin The enjoyment of architecture. 1916. 

Price Practical book of architecture. 1916. 

Cram, Hastings, and Bragdon Six lectures on architecture. 1917. 

Sturgis How to judge architecture. 1903. 

Wallis How to know architecture. 1910. 

Benson Lest we forget. (Living age 291:105-109, 14 Oct. 1916). 


The library has suggestive material on war and other memorials, such as 
memorial highways, memorial trees, buildings, monuments, and tablets. 


Prepare by Study 


“Carry a book in your pocket, as an efficiency habit. 
Learn self-improvement in your spare time. Locate and 
investigate the correspondence schools that may teach you 
self-advancement. For every man between fifteen and 
fifty-five there is somewhere a mail course to benefit him 
greatly. Find yours, and take it. Join some national or- 
ganization of leaders in your profession; and equal, then 
surpass, the leaders. Know all the magazines and books 
of technical worth in your line. Study your men, ma- 
terials, methods with the zeal you would put into a game 
of chess or baseball. Study yourself constantly, humbly, 
critically, ruthlessly; and make yourself over, as you will 
have to, to make yourself overcome the world. 


Prepare by Work 


“More work, better work, faster work— follow these 
steps and nothing on earth can keep you down. The 
time to go to work is an hour before you have to. Make 
believe you like work as much as play. Do your work 
so well you are proud of it—then you will like it. Fail- 
ure sits on the door-step of the man who hates what he 
has to do. You say you aren’t appreciated, and you aren’t 
paid enough? Are you then a baby, to need a pat on 
the head and a sugar-plum, for doing what you ought to 
do? In the end, work wins. The hardship of the present 
means nothing when the hope of the future means every- 
thing. From the fire of your own heart Fame will burn 
your name on the world when you have made of work 
your consuming passion.”—From Edward Earle Purinton’s 


Pétain, the Prepared. 


Toward such preparedness the Rosenberg Library 
stands ready to help you with its excellent collection of 
books and periodicals, its free lectures, and its trained 


library staff. 
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ROSENBERG LIBRARY 
FREE LECTURES 


Announcement 
of 


MISS HELEN FRASER 


of the National War Savings Committee of the 
British Treasury, London, 


Author of 
"Women and War Work” 


February 2oth and 2ist, 1919 


The Spirit of Women 


“IT have no fear nor shrinking. I have 
seen death so often that it is not strange 
or fearful tome... . I thank God for 
this ten weeks’ quiet before the end. 
Life has always been hurried and full of 
difficulty. This time of rest has been 
a great mercy. They have all been very 
kind to me here. But this I would say, 
standing as I do in view of God and 
eternity, I realise that patriotism is not 
enough. I must have no hatred or bit- 
terness towards anyone.” 

Edith Cavell’s last message. 
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MISS HELEN FRASER came to the United States 

because of the interest of President MacCracken, of 
Vassar College, in securing a woman who had distin- 
guished herself in war work in England to lecture and hold 
conferences at the principal women’s colleges. Wellesley, 
Smith, Mount Holyoke, Bryn Mawr, Goucher and Lake 
Erie Colleges co-operated with the Women’s Committee 
of the Council of National Defense in extending an 
invitation to her to visit America. 


At Vassar College, where Miss Fraser spent her first 
week in this country, she made a profound impression 
on the faculty and students, upholding her reputation 
as “one of the most brilliant women speakers of Great 
Britain.” So important and impressive was her message 
that the time planned for her lecture tour was increased 
a number of months, and Miss Fraser is now in this 
country for a second tour. During the war Miss Fraser 
was continuously engaged in war work of various kinds. 
She is an official of the British Treasury, being a speaker 
and organizer for the National War Savings Committee 
for which she personally organized 109 of the 1500 War 
Savings Associations in Great Britain. Miss Fraser is the 
author of a record of British women’s work in the war, 


entitled Women and War Work. 


Miss Fraser’s lecture on Women’s Part in Winning the 
War is a comprehensive account of the work of British 
women in every department of war work. She has every 
detail at her fingers’ tips and surveys the work of the 
women in nursing, in medicine, in industry and com- 
merce, in Government service, in munitions, on the land, 
in the army, navy, and air services, and in the great task 
of raising funds. She describes graphically how seven 
million women helped behind the army and navy to 
bring victory to our allied arms and what the spirit 
was that sustained and guided them. 


Women’s Part in Winning the War 


An historical survey 


Thursday, 20 February 1919, 8 p. m. 


Women (70,000) in medicine and nursing: Units sent to Allies 
by medical women; Hospital supplies, comforts for soldiers, canteens, 
hut and station work. Women (1,500,000) in industry, commerce, 
and Government departments took places of men: Women on railroads, 
street-cars, etc. Women (1,000,000) in munitions, making ships, 
guns, aeroplanes, shells, doing dangerous work. Women on land, 
and in army, navy, and air forces. Work during war for children and 
social improvement. 


‘THE WOMEN OF ALL THE ALLIES are one in this great 
struggle. Our hopes and our fears, our anxieties and our 
Prayers, our visions and our desolations, are the same. 


“Our work is the same task of supporting and sustaining the 
energies of our men in arms and of our nations athome. All the 
allied women know more of each other than they ever did before, 
and this is, all to the good. 


“The task of women in this struggle and in the reconstruction 
to come after, are great tasks, and the world needs in every country 
not only the wisdom and knowledge of its own women but the 
strength in them that comes from being one of a great world-wide 
group and conscious of the unity of all women.”—Helen Fraser, in 


her Women and War Work. 


Reading List 


Fraser Women and war work. 1918. 
Stone, ed. “Women war workers. 1917. 


- Andrews and Hobbs Economic effects of the war upon wo- 
men and children in Great Britain. 1918. 
(Carnegie endowment for international peace: 
Preliminary studies of the war.) 


McLaren Women of the war. 1918. 
Atherton The living present. 1917. 
Kellogg Women of Belgium. 1917. 
Blatch Mobilizing woman-power. 1918. 


Clarke American women in the world war. 1918. 


Reconstruction in Special Relation to 
Women’s Problems 


Friday, 21 February 1919, 8 p. m. 


Political position of women. Women on Government com- 
mittees. Women in medicine and public health. Ministry of Health 
proposed. Land schemes. Women’s institutes. Industrial problems. 
Demobilization. Transition to peace. Women’s position in indus- 
tries. Domestic work problems. Educational changes. Social 
changes. International work. 


ge PAR BACK out of the brows of Greek goddess, and Sibyl, 

and Norse and German seeress and prophetess, over all this 
petty civilization look the grand untamed eyes of a primal woman 
the equal and the mate of man; and in sad plight should we be if we 
might not already, lighting up the horizon from Hast and West 
and South and North, discern the answering looks of those new- 
comers who, as the period of women’s enslavement is passing away, 
send glances of recognition across the ages to their elder sisters.” 

“The Greek goddesses look down and across the ages to the very 
outposts beyond civilization; and already from America, Australasia, 
Africa, Norway, Russia, as even in our midst from those who 
have crossed the border-line of all class and caste, glance forth the 
features of a grander type—fearless and untamed—the primal 
merging into the future Woman; who .. . will help us to undo 
the bonds of death which encircle the present society, and open 
the doors to a new and wider life.”—Edward Carpenter. 


Reading List 


Villiers Britain after the peace. 1918. 


Dawson, ed. After-war problems, by the Earl of Cromer, 
Viscount Haldane, and others. 1917. 


Kidd The science of power. 1918. 
Addams The long road of woman’s memory. 1916. 
Key War, peace, and the future. 1916. | 


“Mine is the strength to conquer, 
And mine the skill of hand, 

But not the inward knowledge 

To see and understand. 


“Then take thy staff and mantle, 
Make fast thy sandal-thong, 
For thou shalt teach me wisdom, 
And I will make thee strong.” 


Barak to Deborah, in Carman and King’s 
Daughters of Dawn. 
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PHree Lectures 


- 


F. WELLINGTON RUCKSTULL 
SCULPTOR 


Member of National Institute of Arts and Letters 
Organizer of National Sculpture Society 


April Ist and 2d, 1919 


“Tt is important, at the present time, to bear in 
mind that the human soul has still greater need 
of the ideal than of the real. 

"Tt is by the real that we exist; it is by the ideal 
that we live. Would you realize the difference? 


Animals exist, man lives.” 
—Uictor Hugo. 
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F, Wellington Ruckstull, Sculptor 
Member of National Institute of Arts and Letters 
Organizer of National Sculpture Society 


F. Wellington Ruckstull received honorable mention 


in the Paris Salon, 1888, the grand gold medal at the — 


Chicago Exposition, 1893, was first director of sculpture 


for the St. Louis Exposition, 1904, organized the National 
Sculpture Society and was its secretary during its first 
three years. He was Chairman of the Committee which © 


erected the Dewey Triumphal Arch in New York. He has lec- : 
tured extensively and has been the editor of the Art World. 
Mr. Ruckstull has produced twenty different monuments | 


in this country, most of them in the Southern States. These 
include two equestrian statues. Among his works are — 
Evening, life-size female, marble, Metropolitan Museum, © 


New York City; Mercury Amusing Himself, bronze heroic 


group, Portland Place, St. Louis; Victory, bronze, heroic 


size, on Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, Jamaica, Long 


Island; Solon, heroic bronze, Library of Congress, Wash- 


ington; Franklin, Goethe, and Macaulay, colossal granite 


heads, facade, Library of Congress; equestrian statue of — 


Brig.-Gen. John F. Hartranft, Capitol Hill, Harrisburg, 


Pennsylvania; bronze Color Bearer, Pennsylvania soldier — 


monument, Petersburg (Va.) battlefield; Wisdom and Force, : é : 
heroic marble, New York Appellate Court, New York; 


heroic bronze Gloria Victis, Baltimore Confederate monu- 


ment; The Defense’ of the Flag, Little Rock, Arkansas, 


(replica erected at Salisbury, North Carolina); equestrian — 
statue of General Wade Hampton, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina; marble statue of John C. Calhoun for capitol at ae 


Washington; Woman’s Monument, Columbia, South Caro- 


lina; monument to Dr. Charles D. McIver, Raleigh, North 


Carolina; marble statue of U. M. Rose, of Arkansas, capi- > 
tol, Washington; and monument to The Three Partisan ee 


Generals, Columbia, South Carolina. 


An appreciation of Mr. Ruckstull’s work is found in 
Lorado Taft’s History of American Sculpture, p. 424-429. 
Many of his discussions on art have appeared in the Art 
World. Mr. Ruckstull isa member of the National In- : 


stitute of Arts and Letters. 4 


What Does Art Mean to You? 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 


Tuesday, 1 April 1919, 8 p. m. 


"THE supreme importance of Art to the individual, to the 

state, and to the nation. Art creates the Beautiful. 
Beauty the supreme purpose of the creative force every- 
where. Art defined and its six elernents of power analyzed. 
The Beautiful defined, analyzed, and its triune nature - 
_ shown. The need of the Beautiful in our persons, our 
dwellings, our cities and country, our cemeteries. How 
Beauty has been used by the great artists of the world in 
the great masterpieces. 


Reading List 


Taine The philosophy of art. 1865. (In his Lec- 
tures on art, v.1, p. 21-165.) 

Veron ‘Esthetics. 1878. 

Lessing Laocoon. 1766. 

Tolstoi What is art? 1808. 


Bosanquet History of esthetic. 1892. 
Hogarth Analysis of beauty. 1753. 
Ruskin OF ideas of beauty. 1845. (In his Modern 


painters, v. 2, pt. 2.) 
Knight Philosophy of the beautiful. 2 v. 1892. 
Santayana The sense of beauty. 18096. 
Puffer Psychology of beauty. 1905. 


es 


Style in Art and in Life — 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 


Wednesday, 2 April 1919, 8 p. m. 


STYLE and Manner defined and their fundamental 
difference shown. How Style is produced and its 
various kinds. The genesis, evolution, perfection, and de- 
generation of a style. What style in life means and its im- 
portance in the effort to reach a higher civilization. 


Reading List 


Spencer The philosophy of style. 1852. 


Pater Appreciations: with an essay on Style. 1889. 
(Other works of Walter Pater.) 


Leighton Addresses delivered to the students of the 
Royal Academy. 1897. 


Veron Esthetics. 1878. 


Arnold Essays in criticism. 3 series. 1865-1910. 


(Other essays of Matthew Arnold.) 
Morris Hopes and fears for art. 1882. 
Brownell Standards. 1917. 
Black Culture and restraint. 1901. 
Cram The ministry of art. 1914/ 
Woodberry The torch. 1905. 


Murray Religio grammatici; the religion of a man 
of letters. 1918. 
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A Series of Lectures 


(Illustrated with maps and charts) 
ON 


FOUR DISPUTED NATIONALITIES 


Now being considered by the 
Peace Conference 


EARL BARNES, Lecturer 


April 7, 8, 9, and 10, 1919 
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EARL BARNES 


Professor Earl Barnes received his education at the Oswego 
Normal School, Cornell University, and the University of Zurich. 
His life has been devoted to educational work. He was Professor 
of European History in the State University of Indiana from 
1890 to 1892, and Professor of Education in Leland Stanford 
Junior University from 1892 to 1897. Professor Barnes has lived 
seven years in European countries and during that time he de- 
livered more than five hundred lectures in the Universities of 
London, Oxford, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, the Welsh Uni- 
versities, and before various other organizations in England, Scot- 
land, and Wales. Professor Barnes is the author of Studies in 
Education, a series of monographs dealing with the psychology 
of childhood, and of Where Knowledge Fails and Woman in 
Modern Society. 


FOUR DISPUTED NATIONALTIES 
Now being discussed by the Peace Conference 


What are those nationalities? 

Should the boundaries of the new na- 
tions be drawn following racial lines 
or natural geographical frontiers? 


Professor Barnes in his lectures at the Rosenberg Library 
deals with four of those nationalties whose right to existence as 
independent states will have to be decided by the opinion of the 
world. Each country will be treated from a sociological and his- 
torical standpoint, and then examined as to its fitness for inde- 
pendent statehood. The course will be illustrated with maps and 
charts. 

President Wilson has given emphasis to “the self-determina- 
tion of nations.’ A world of small states may result from the 
Peace Conference. Many students of history hope toward this end 
and point to the splendid achievements of the spirit of the small 
German states and the absence of such under the empire. The 
greatness of Florence, Genoa, and Venice, when each was a sep- 
arate state, is cited, and the grandeur of Athens. Palestine and 
Armenia, released from the repression of the Turk, may render 
great service to humanity. It will be a better world if imperial- 
ism passes away and distinct national groups, distinct by language, 
descent, culture, and literature, have a chance to work out their 
own destiny. The aid and co-operation of the powers under a 
League of Nations and the fitness for self-government on the part 
of the small racial groups are necessary for a successful solution 
of the problem. 

Professor Barnes has given much study to these questions 
and is eminently competent to discuss them. There are said to 
be few men upon the platform or off it who bring to a question, 
whether of psychology, government, or politics, so keen, recep- 
tive, and logical a mind as his. 


POLAND; or, A State That is Still in 


the Middle Ages 


(Illustrated with maps and charts) 


Monday, 7 April 1919, 8 p. m. 


OLAND was partitioned between Prussia, Russia, and Austria 

more than a hundred years ago. During all these years she has 
dreamed of again becoming a free nation. The problem of her 
restoration now faces the world. Her boundaries, her access to the 
sea by way of Dantzic, her possibilities with regard to stable gov- 
ernment, and the possibility of protecting her from her powerful 
neighbors now confront the world. 


How should the eit itt a of Poland be de- 
termized 7 


What is the problem with regard to Posen? 


Should the parts of the German Empire be 
separated to give Poland access to the 
sea at Dantzic? @ 


Polish troops are fighting on every frontier 


of 


Poland. What are their quarrels with 


Russians, Germans, Czecho-Slovaks, and 
Ruthenians? 


Brandes 
Phillips 
Morfill 
Bain 
‘Hill 
Steed 


Gayda 


Eversley 
Cambridge 


Sybel 


Reading List 


Poland. 1903. 

Poland. 1916. 

Story of Poland. 1893. 

Slavonic Europe. 1908. 

Poland and the Polish question. 1915. 

The Hapsburg monarchy. 1913. 

(Contains a section on the Ukraine question.) 
Modern Austria. 1915. 

(Devotes a chapter to the Ruthenian enigma.) 
The partitions of Poland. 1915. 

modern history. I4V. 1902-1912. 
(Contains “the fullest and most scientific ac- 
counts of Poland in English.”) 

The founding of the German empire. 7v. 
1890-1898. (Has matter on the question of 
the Prussian Poles.) 


GREATER BOHEMIA; or, Religion and 
Nationality 


(Illustrated with maps and charts) 
Tuesday, 8 April 1919, 8 p. m. 


OHEMIA, or the Republic of Czechoslovakia, is now the best 
established of the new states of Europe. Rich in agricultural 
possibilities, in mines and manufactures, with an inspired people and 
a noble past she faces the future. The problem of her German pop- 
ulation, the distrust of northern Hungary and of protection against 
Germany and the remains of Austria-Hungary now face her states- 
men and must interest all who love liberty. 


Who are the Czecho-Slovaks and where are 
their territories? 


What were Austria-Hungary’s, Germany’s, 
and Russia’s interests in those territories? 


Reading List 


Maurice Story of Bohemia. 1896. 

Litzow Bohemia. 1895. 

Littzow History of Bohemian literature. 1899. 
Littzow Story of Prague. 1901. (Medizeval towns.) 
Monroe Bohemia and the Cechs. rg10. 

Cambridge modern history. 14v. 1902-1912. 


Forman and Gribble The future of Bohemia. (Nineteenth 
century 81:570-592, Mar. 1917.) 


Hrdlicka' Bohemia and the Czechs. (National geo- 
graphic magazine 31:163-187, Feb. 1917.) 


ARMENIA; or, The Effects of Dispersion 
and Persecution 


(Illustrated with maps and charts) 


Wednesday, 9 April 1919, 8 p. m. 


[7 IS POSSIBLE that Armenia, “the most distressful country that 
ever has been seen,” may work out her future under the protection 
and leadership of the United States. The first Christian state to 
be established, she has struggled against impossible odds for nearly 
two thousand years. We need to understand her industrial pos- 
sibilities, her history, and her people if we are to help her. 


How can independence be granted to the 
Armenians when they are only a small 
part of the population of the districts 
which comprise the new Armenian state? 


Reading List 


Eliot Turkey in Europe. 1goo. 

Lynch Armenia; travels and studies. 2v. 1901. 
Hepworth Through Armenia on horseback. 1898. 
Bryce Transcaucasia and Ararat. 1896. 


Bryce The future of Armenia. (Contemporary re- 
view 114:604-611, Dec. 1918.) 


Der-Hagopian Persecuted Armenia. (Century 96:660-667, 
Sept. 1918.) 


PALESTINE; or, The Creation of an Ideal 
Commonwealth 
(Illustrated with maps and charts) 
Thursday, 10 April 1919, 8 p. m. 
PALESTINE may become the seat of a new Jewish state. The 
14,000,000 Jews of the world are divided into two groups, the 


Zionists and the Anti-Zionists, and we need to know the present 
day possibilities of Palestine. 


What are Palestine’s resources? 
Who now occupy the land? 


Why are the Jews divided in their attitude 
toward the new staie? 


How far are they prepared to undertake the 
settlement of their race in their old home? 


Reading List 


Dubnoy —_ Jewish history. 1903. 


Treves The land that is desolate. 1913. 


Huntington Palestine and its transformation. 1911. 
Fishberg The Jews. 1gr1. 
Szold Recent Jewish progress in Palestine. 1915. 


Hyamson Palestine; the rebirth of an ancient people. 
IQ17. 


Goodman and Lewis Zionism; problems and views. 1916. 


AFTER-WAR EUROPEAN PROBLEMS 
A brief reading list 


Angell = The political conditions of allied success. 1918. 


“A concrete, detailed interpretation of the President’s 
avowed policy.” 


Bassett The lost fruits of Waterloo. 1918. 


Presents the “arguments for and the obstacles to a 
federated peace.” 


Brailsford A league of nations. 1917. 
“His review of world-politics is masterly.” 
Chéradame The essentials of an enduring victory. 1918. 


Shows the danger of seriously compromising the victory 
during the armistice preceding peace. ; 


Cosmos, pseud. The basis of durable peace. 1917. 


Dawson Problems of the peace. 1918. 


“Valuable for its emphasis on the new idealism which 
the author expects to arise out of the war.” 


Dickinson The choice before us. 1917. 


“The author’s purpose is to describe briefly the prospect 
before the world if the armed international anarchy is 


to continue, and to be extended and exasperated, after 
the war.” 


Goldsmith A league to enforce peace. 1917. 
Authorized statement of its program. 


Hill The rebuilding of Europe. 1917. 
Holdich Political frontiers and boundary making. 1916. 


“Best discussion of its subject that exists in the Eng- 
lish language.” 

Jastrow The war and the coming peace. 1918. 
Two stimulating essays. 

Kallen The League of nations. 1918. 
Considers the League of nations as “the structure of 
lasting peace.” 

League to enforce peace W/in the war for permanent peace. 
1918. 

Marburg League of nations. 2v. 1917-1918. 


Phelps, comp. A league of nations. 1918. 


Selected articles. 


Phillimore Three centuries of treaties of peace and their 
teaching. 1918. 


“Outlines the essentials of a lasting peace treaty for 
present conditions.” 


Stoddard and Frank Stakes of the war. 1918. 


Summary of the various problems, claims, and interests 
of the nations at the peace table. 
Weyl The end of the war. rg18. 


“One of the best books for study in connection with 
the peace conference.” 


ROSENBERG LIBRARY 


By the will of Henry Rosenberg, merchant and banker of 
Galveston, who died in 1893, the residue of his estate was 
bequeathed to his executors in trust for the foundation and 
endowment of a free public library under such conditions as 
to be “most conducive to the improvement, instruction, and 
elevation of the citizens of Galveston.” 

The Rosenberg Library is both a lending library (30,000 
volumes) and a reference library (34,000 volumes). It aims 
to be in its own field an educational institution serving the 
needs of all classes of people. There are the several usual 
library departments (lending, children’s, periodical, and refer- 
ence) wiih their many activities, such as are to be found 
in the well-managed and progressive library of today. There 
is also a lecture department which provides twenty-five or 
more free lectures of a high order each year. ; 


Institution chartered under the laws of 


Texas and organized with 20 trustees 1900 
Building (costing $155,000 ) arbi i 
and library opened - - 1904 


Value of the library building, present 
equipment, and books, including the 


site - - - - - - $265 ,000 
Library Endowment fund - - - $640,000 
Number of volumes of books - - 64,000 
Number of pamphlets - - - 40,000 
Current periodicals received - > 355 
Number of registered borrowers -  - 22,000: 
Books loaned for home reading since 

June 1904 - - - - - 1,100,000 

Loans for home reading 1918 - 80,184 

Average loans per day 1918 - - 265 
Children’s story-hour attendance 

1909-1917 - - - - - 27,000 
Attendance at 340 hai during 15 

years - = - - 153,000 


All the library privileges are free 
Library open 12 hours a day 


On ie 
Rosenberg Library 


Free Lectures 


See 


CHARLES J. WOODBURY 


Oakland, California 
May 19, 20, and 21, 1919 


Informal, intimate “lecture-talks” about 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


and 


JOAQUIN MILLER 


by one who personally knew them 


“Biography is by nature the most 
universally profitable, universally 
pleasant of all things: especially 
biography of distinguished indi- 


viduals.” 
— Thomas Carlyle. 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


1. Emerson and His Friends 


Monday, 19 May 1919, 8:30 p. m. 


"THE SANCTION for these “Lecture-Talks” is close 
personal acquaintance. Now that John Townsend Trow- 
bridge, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, and Frank San- 
born are no more, there are few surviving who knew 
Ralph Waldo Emerson; and no one of that. diminished . 
group is speaking of him except Mr. Woodbury. His 
friendship with Emerson began in 1865, when Mr. Wood- | 
bury was a young man, and continued for the best ten 
years of Emerson’s life. The lecture is largely devoted 


to personal reminiscences regarding Emerson. — 


An article by Mr. Woodbury, entitled Emerson’s Talks 
with a College Boy, which was published in the Century 


Magazine, February, 1890, was the forerunner of Mr. 
Woodbury’s book, Talks with Ralph Waldo lone which 


appeared in the same year. 


Continued by “lecture-talk” 


2. Emerson Himself 


Tuesday, 20 May 1919, 8:30 p.m. 


Emerson 


Emerson 
Emerson 


Carlyle 
Sterling 
Emerson 


Cabot 
Benton 
Cooke 
Garnett 
Holmes 


Sanborn 


Woodberry 


Woodbury 
Albee 
Cary 

Hale 
Higginson 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


1803 -1882 
Reading List 


Emerson’s complete works. Centenary ed. 12v. 
1903-1904 

Journals. 1ov. 1909-1914. 

Uncollected writings. 1912. 

Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, 1834-1872. 2v. 

Correspondence between John Sterling and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 1897. 

Correspondence between Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and Herman Grimm; ed. by Holls. 1903. 
Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 2v. 1887. 
Emerson as a poet. 1883. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 1891. 

Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson. (Great writers.) 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 1884. (American men 
of letters.) 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 1901. (Beacon biographies.) 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 1907. (English men of 
letters.) 

Talks with Ralph Waldo Emerson. 1890. 
Remembrances of Emerson. 1901. 

Emerson, poet and thinker. 1904. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 1899. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 1899. (In his Contempo- 
raries, p. 1-22.) 


Emerson, E.W. Emerson in Concord. 1888. 


Alcott 
Swift 


Concord days. 1872. 
Brook Farm. 1900. 


Frothingham Transcendentalism in New England. 1876. 


Harrison 
Maeterlinck 
Arnold 
Morley 
Collins 


Lawton 


Payne 


The teachers of Emerson. 1910. 

On Emerson, and other essays. 1912. 
Emerson. 1886. (In his Discourses in America, 
p. 138-207.) 

Emerson. 1877. (In his Critical miscellanies, 
Vv. I, P- 293-347.) 

Emerson, 1912. (Jn his Posthumous essays, 

Pp. 127-170.) 

Emerson the poet. 1898. (In his New England 
poets, p. 21-47.) 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 1910. (In his Leading 
American essayists, p. 135-240.) 


The Story of Joaquin Miller 
An Early Voice of Literature from the Nation’ s , West ‘ 
Wednesday, 21 May 1919, 8:30 pe m. 


OF THE FRIENDSHIP between Joaquin Miller and Charles ds 

Woodbury, Mr. Woodbury says: “Joaquin Miller and I were 
close friends during the last twenty-five years of his life. I inhabited 
his home with him; with him, buried his mother; was with him at 
the last; and was named by him executor of his will. This ‘lecture- 
talk’ is, indeed, a response to an earnest request of his that I should 
dispel the iilastous and traditions about him and give him to the 
public as he really was. I speak from long-continued association. There 


is no criticism, no moralizing, no ratiocination, nothing academic in 
this ‘talk.’ ” 


The American poet, Cincinnatus Hiner (aomecinast epelled Heine) 
Miller, better known as Joaquin Miller, was born in Wabash District, 
Indiana, November x0, 1841. While still a very young child, he was" 
taken by his parents to Oregon, which continued to be his home 
until 1870, “except for the periods during which he became a 
wanderer and an adventurer. His vagrant years found him play- — 

“ing many parts— California gold-miner, Indian sachem, and Span- — 
ish vaquero.” During the “settled years” in Oregon, he devoted 
some time to the study and practice of law and edited a Demo- 
cratic paper at Eugene. He was a county judge for four years. The ~ 
publication i in England, in 1871, of his Songs of the Sierras made him 

a “lion” in London society, and in that city “he lived up to the 
British conception of the American Western type by appearing on 
festal occasions and in general, with flowing mane, and in flannel 
shirt, sombrero and high boots. He afterward lived in New York 
and later did journalistic work in Washington, D. C., and in Oak- 
land, California. He died February 17, 1913. “In accordance with 
his wish his body was cremated and the ashes carried up into the 
Sierras and thrown to the winds.” He once wrote a defense of 
Joaquin Murietta, a Mexican bandit, from whom he is supposed to 
have taken the name “Joaquin.” The place of Joaquin Miller in 
American literature is important because he was one of the early 
voices from the West. He became known as “The Poet of the 
Sierras.” ea 


Reading List 


Miller Joaquin Miller’s poems. Bear edition. 6v. 1909-1910. 
pet ae ’ 
v. 1. An introduction, etc. 
Vv. a Songs of the Sierras. — 
v. 3. Songs of the sunlands. 
v. 4. Songs of Italy and others. 
v. 5. Songs of the American seas. 
v. 6. Poetic plays. 


Miller The building of the city beautiful. 1905. 
Miller True bear stories. 1900. (Dedicated to Ais, litele 
daughter, Juanita.) 
Garland = The poet of the Sierras. (Sunset 30:765- -770, Tee 1555 ) 
Millard The wild Joaquin. (Bookman 28: 342-349, Dec. 1908.) 
Bland Joaquin Miller: his life and his art. (Craftsman — 
20: 496-504, Aug. 1911.) 
Waterhouse “The poet of the Sierras.” (Sunsep 30: 393-306, 
Apr. 1913.) 
Joaquin Miller (Dial 54: 165-167; 1 Mar. 1913. ) ees 
Stoddard The poet of the Sierras. 1903. (In bis Exits snd 
entrances, p. 221-233.) 
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ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS, F.R.G.S. 
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(Illustrated with the Stereopticon ) 


on 


FAMOUS ITALIAN CITIES 


Rome, the Quick and the Dead: a New View 
Florence: the City of Art 


Pisa—Genoa—Venice: the Maritime 
Republics of Italy 


OWEN R. LOVEJOY 


Secretary National Child Labor Committee 


January 23, 1920 


Children and Reconstruction 
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FAMOUS ITALIAN CITIES 


Three Illustrated Lectures 


By ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS, F.R.G.S. 


N the three lectures of his new course, Mr. Riggs comes 

with a definite message, and will endeavor to convey a fresh 
sense of the true meaning and purpose of history in the great 
Jtalian cities with which everyone is familiar, yet with which 
but few have had the opportunity to come into close enough 
contact, spiritually as well as historically, to grasp fully the 
part they played, one at a time, in the development and up- 
building of many of our noblest canons of. art and archi- 
tecture, and of our understanding of what national life really 
implies. 


Reading List 


Symonds Renaissance in Italy: The age of the despots. 
1875. 

Symonds Renaissance in Italy: The revival of learning. 
1877. 

Symonds Renaissance in Italy: The fine arts. 1877. 

Ferrero The greatness and decline of Rome. 5v. 
IQOI-1909. 

Suetonius The lives of the the twelve Cesars. 1901. 

Gautier Journeys in Italy. 1902. 

Howells Italian journeys. 1901. 

Hewlett The road in Tuscany. 2v. 1904. 

Symons Cities of Italy. 1907. 

Maurel Little cities of Italy. 1911. 

Blashfield Italian cities. 2v. 1902 

Vasari Lives of seventy of the most eminent painters, 
sculptors, and architects; ed. by Blashfield and 
Hopkins. 4v. 1896. 

Ricet Art in northern Italy. rgrz. 


Kugler The Italian schools of painting; revised by 
Layard. av. 1886. 


Rome, the Quick and the Dead: a New View 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 
Monday, 12 January 1920, 8 p.m. 
ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS, F.R.G.S. 


lig hay best may we of today interpret the ancient Roman 

spirit and culture? The old capital has been a household 
word almost since time was, yet actual general knowledge re- 
garding this most famous and greatest of cities, is trifling. 
In the first lecture of this series, Mr. Riggs considers the 
condition of the surrounding country before there was any 
Rome at all, and shows first why the geographical conditions 
made for greatness; next, why the city that was set upon the 
Seven Hills achieved the greatness that has always been its 
peculiar prerogative; and last, how we of today may under- 
stand that spirit as expressed in the monuments and spiritual 
achievements of the Romans. The philosophy of history was 
never more fascinating than here, and with graphic pictures 
that carry forward the tale from the Capitoline days of the 
Wolf and the Twins to the very present, Mr. Riggs unrolls 
the drama of Roman life and aspiration. 


Reading List 


Young The story of Rome. 1907. 

Lanciani The ruins and excavations of ancient Rome. 
1897. 

Oliphant The makers of modern Rome. 1895. 

Crawford Ave Roma immortalis. 1898. 

Lee,Vernon The spirit of Rome. 1903. 

Story Roba di Roma. 2v. 1886. 

Elliott Roma beata. 1904. 

Singleton, ed. Rome as described by great writers. 1906. 

Klaczko Rome and the renaissance. 1903. 


The library has excellent material on Roman life and 
antiquities of which space will not allow mention by 
titles. Works by Inge, Thomas, Johnston, Pellisson, 
Lanciani, and Middleton are a part of this material. 


Florence: the City of Art 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 
Tuesday, 13 January 1920, 8 p.m. 


ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS, F.R.G.S. 


EOGRAPHICAL location is not always the determining 

factor of a city’s greatness, as is proved by Florentine lead- 
ership during the Renaissance not depending to any extent 
upon its location beside the silvery Arno. What was it that 
made Florence the only city in Italy, during the Middle Ages, 
capable and ready to lead men’s souls and hearts into new 
and deeper channels? Why was it that this inland town was 
the mother of such an illustrious throng of literati, painters, 
sculptors, architects, goldsmiths? Who were these men and 
what did they accomplish that is of value to us today? Did 
the struggle of Florence toward the light at the close of the 
Dark Ages have any resemblance to the struggle through which 
the modern world is passing at the present moment? Were 
capitalism, strikes, wars, religious dominations and bigotries, 
fanatic agitators of strange doctrines, factors in Florentine 
development and progress? And finally, when the shining 
city had reached the zenith of her power and fame, why did 
she fall, and what happened? The canvas is large, the figures 
that crowd it heroic, the events portrayed of epochal import- 
ance, and only the sketchiest of outlines can be given in the 
attempt to suggest the importance of Renaissance Florence to 
the world of the twentieth century. 


Reading List 


Gardner Story of Florence. 1900. 
Villari The two first centuries of Florentine history. 1902. 


Oliphant The makers of Florence: Dante, Giotto, Savonarola, and 
their city. 1881. 


Horsburgh Lorenzo the Magnificent, and Florence in her golden age. 


1908. 
Ross Old Florence and modern Tuscany. 1904. 
Ross Florentine palaces & their stories. 1905. 


Brown The builders of Florence. 1906. 
Heyl The art of the Uffizi palace and the Florence Academy. 


1912. 
Berenson The Florentine painters of the Renaissance. 1899. 
Lucas A wanderer in Florence. 1913. 


Eliot, George Romola. An historically illustrated ed., edited by Dr. 
Guido Biagi. 2v. 1906. 


The library contains many other titles 
in Florentine history and art. 


Pisa—Genoa—Venice: the Maritime Republics 
of Italy 
(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 
Thursday, 15 January 1920, 8 p. m. 
ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS, F.R.G.S. 


NCE again, in dealing with the three great Italian city- 

principalities which ruled the waters, does Mr. Riggs insist 
upon the importance of geographical position in a city’s des- 
tiny. In the case of sleepy Pisa, now an inland town; in 
that of Genoa, still the alert sea-farer; and in that of Venice, 
resting upon her laurels of a dazzling past, it meant that sea 
power, and the undisputed control of the waters, meant also 
the period of greatest brilliance, wealth, and power in each 
city; and consequently, the period of greatest activity in the 
arts and sciences. In fact, no one who now visits these three 
cities can overlook the fact that in one—Pisa—medieval art 
had its beginnings as a monument to naval success; and that 
in another—Venice—unique in situation, character, and wealth, 
the task was to rear such a magnificent monument of Renais- 
sance splendor as could have been achieved nowhere else in 
the world and by no other city or people. 

Has the story of Venice any especial meaning for Galveston? 
Does the achievement of that city built on a mud-bar and out 
of the regular track of sea traffic convey any suggestion 
through the long centuries to this twentieth century Texan 
seaport built upon a sandbar? The message is there, and 
with characteristic American energy and application, Galves- 
ton may well look forward to the time when, with her ships 
carrying away the products of the vast region of which she is 
the mouth, and bringing in the products of other countries to 
meet the new wants her prosperity and activity have created, 
she may rise in her age and hemisphere to a position not 
unlike that of the proud and mighty Queen of the Adriatic. 


Reading List 


Ross and Erichsen Story of Pisa. 1909. 

Duffy The Tuscan republics (Florence, Siena, Pisa and Lucca) with 
Genoa. 1893. 

Hazlitt The Venetian republic. 2v. 1900. 

Oliphant The makers of Venice. 1888. 

Brown Venice. 1895. 

Crawford Gleanings from Venetian history. 2v. 1905. 

Howells Venetian life. 2v. 1891. 

Hutton Literary landmarks of Venice. 1896. 

Okey The old Venetian palaces and old Venetian folk. 1907. 

Lucas Awanderer in Venice. 1914. 

Ruskin The stones of Venice. 2v. 1851-1853. 

Berenson The Venetian painters of the Renaissance. 1894. 


The preceding list shows only a part of the library’s 
resources on the subject of the lecture. 


Children and Reconstruction 


Friday, 23 January 1920, 8 p. m. 


OWEN R. LOVEJOY 
Secretary National Child Labor Committee 


HE importance of safeguarding the interests of American 

children has been emphasized by recent events. ‘The rejection 
of 29% of drafted men because of physical defects, the army 
of five and a half million illiterates and of two million 
working children constitute a problem for American states- 
manship. 


Adequate provision for teaching health, practical educational 
facilities for every child, and thoroughly administered laws to 
protect children from exploitation and industrial hazard are 
demanded on a national scale, while all laws relating to child 
welfare should be harmonized throughout the states. 


Reading List 


The American child. A quarterly publication of the National child 
labor committee, formerly the Child labor bulletin. (The 
library has a complete file, 1912 to date. 


Also pamphlet material issued by the National child labor 
committee, and numerous pamphlets of the United States 
Labor department, the United States Bureau of educa- 
tion, the Children’s bureau, etc. 


Kelley Some ethical gains through legislation. 1905. 

Adams and Sumner Labor problems. 1905. 

National child labor committee. Child employing industries. 1910. 
National child labor committee. Uniform child labor laws. 1911. 
Bullock, comp. Selected articles on child labor. 1914. 

Clopper Child labor in city streets. 1912. 

Mangold Child problems. 1910. 

Spargo The bitter cry of the children. 1906. 

Uan Vorst The cry of the children. 1907. 


Andrews and Hobbs Economic effects of the war upon women and 
children in Great Britain. 1918. 


U. S. Bureau of labor statistics. Summary of the report on condition 
of woman and child wage earners in the United States. 
1915. 


Announcement of Some Forthcoming Lectures 
for the Season of 1920 


EDGAR J. BANKS, Ph.D., Explorer and Orientalist, formerly 
American Consul at Bagdad, who has repeatedly returned to 
lecture at the Rosenberg Library, has been engaged to give 
three illustrated archeological lectures on the nights of Jan- 
uary 30, 31, and February 2, respectively. His subjects will be 


The Story of Prehistoric Man 
How We Made Our Money 
Stortes of Great Archeological Discoveries 


ELLSWORTH WOODWARD, Director of School of Art, New- 
comb College, Tulane University, New Orleans, is expected 
in February to lecture on some art topic. In connection with 
his lecture an exhibit at the library of Newcomb pottery and 
other Newcomb handicraft has been planned. Professor Wood- 
ward has once before lectured at the library. 


CHARLES UPSON CLARK, Ph.D., Director of the School of 
Classical Studies of the American Academy in Rome, has been 
invited to deliver lectures on the nights of February 20, 21, 
and 23. He will speak on topics having to do with the present 
European situation and the Balkan tangle. His lectures will 
be illustrated. 


SAMUEL CHRISTIAN SCHMUCKER, Ph.D., Professor of Bio- 
logical Sciences in the State Normal School at West Chester, 
Pa., is another new name on the Rosenberg Library’s list of 
lecturers. Dr. Schmucker has been engaged ta deliver a series 
of lectures on Evolution on March 25, 26, and 27, respectively 
entitled 

A Master Mind (Charles Darwin) 

flis Master Idea 

Down through the Past 


The last two lectures are illustrated with the stereopticon. 
There is probably no lecturer in the East on scientific subjects 
who approaches Dr. Schmucker in popularity and effectiveness. 
The evolution theory, which has deeply stirred so many great 
minds and thrown such light upon remote ages, has never 
been clearly understood by the masses of the people; yet there 
is probably no subject in which there is more general interest 
and about which the average man has a keener desire for 
light. 


© ALL the rest of my estate I bequeath to my 
executors in trust for the organization and 
endowment of a free public library for the 
use of the people of Galveston, together with 
free lectures upon practical, literary and scien- 
tific subjects, and such other incidents to a 
great public library as may be most conducive 
to the improvement, instruction and elevation 
of the citizens of Galveston; and for this pur- 
pose they shall cause an association to be 
chartered with such trustees and directors as 
they may best deem expedient, under such 
rules and regulations as will best carry out 
this devise. 


“In making this bequest, I desire to express 
in practical form my affection for the city of 
my adoption and for the people among whom 
I have lived for so many years, trusting that 
it will aid their intellectual and moral devel- 
opment and be a source of pleasure and profit 
to them and their children and their children’s 
children through many generations.” — 


[ Extract from the will of Henry Rosenberg, 
merchant and banker of Galveston. | 
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Rosenberg Library 


Free Lectures 


EDGAR J. BANKS, Ph.D. 


Explorer, Orientalist; Field Director of Babylonian Expedition of 
University of Chicago to Bismya, 1903; formerly 
American Consul at Bagdad. 


Three Illustrated Lectures on 
Archzological Subjects: 


1. THE STORY OF PREHISTORIC MAN 


2. HOW WE MADE OUR MONEY (COINAGE) 


3. STORIES OF GREAT ARCHAZZ:OLOGICAL 
DISCOVERIES 


January 30, 31, and February 2, 1920 


The library wishes to encourage, in every way 
possible, studious interest in its free lectures. 
To that end a reading list is printed for each 
lecture in order that there may be preparation 
for it by reading and study or a later further 
pursuit of the subject. These brief lists indi- 
cate only a part of the library’s material on 
each topic. 


The printed Announcements of the Rosen- 
berg Library Free Lectures will be mailed to 
any one leaving his address at the library lend- 
ing counter or by mailing it to the library. 
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+ The Story of Pretiistars Man 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 


Friday, 30 January 1920, 8 p. m. 


EBREW tradition says that man was created about 6000 

years ago. The archeologist claims that he has found ruins of 
cities where man lived 12,000 years ago. The geologist believes 
that he has found traces of»>man of 150,000 years ago. What are 
the earliest traces of man? What was than like in those ear- 
liest days? What did he eat? How did he dress? In what 
kind of a house did he live? How did he learn to build a fire, 
to make his pots, to tame the dog, the horse, and cow? How 
did he discover the hundreds of things which led him on to 
civilization, things which are so common to us that we take 
them as a matter of course? 


Reading List 


Osborn Men of the old stone age. 1915. 
CAvebury Pre-historic times, 1900. 


CAvebury The origin of civilisation and the primitive 
condition of man. 1902. 


Nadaillac Manners and monuments of prehistoric peoples. 
1894. 


“Morgan Ancient society; or, Researches in the lines of 
human progress from savagery through bar- 
barism to civilization. 1877. 


Clodd — The childhood of the world. 1913. 
Tylor Primitive culture. av. 1903. 

Joly Man before metals. 1903. 

“Mason The origins of invention. 1895. 
Keary, ed. The dawn of history. 1902. 
Breasted Ancient times. 1916. 


Réclus Primitive folk. 
Elliot The romance of savage life. 1908. 


How We Made Our Money 
The History of Coinage 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 
Saturday, 31 January 1920, 8 p. m. 


HOUGH civilization is very old, the use of coined money is 

very modern. Among savage tribes of the modern world, 
shells, stones, skins, and many other simple things serve the 
purpose of money. So it was among ail. ancient peoples till 
about 750 B. C., when the Greeks of the Atgean learned to 
stamp marks upon crude pieces of metal. The lecture de- 
scribes how ancient man traded, how he first made coined 
money, how the first coins of the old world looked, how they 
developed century by century, and in different lands in differ- 
ent ways, to the coinage of the present day. 


Reading List 
Head Historia numorum; a manual of Greek numis- 
matics. IQI0. 


Hill Historical Roman coins from the earliest times 


to the reign of Augustus. 
Lane-Poole Coins and medals. 1892. 
Rawlings Coins and how to know them. 
Hazlitt The coin collector. 1905. 


cAvebury A short history of coins and currency. 1902, 


Stories of Great Archeological Discoveries 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 
Monday, 2 February 1920, 8 an m. 


O MANY the science of archeology is dull and prosaic, yet 

to dig among the ruins of the ancient buried cities is as 
fascinating as seeking for gold and diamonds. Any excavator 
may tell stories of adventure, of dangers, of hardships, and of 
great rewards. From the civilizations of past ages have been 
recovered many objects with which everyone is familiar, as the 
statue of the: Venus of: Milo, the Rosetta stone, the buried city 
of Pompeii, and scores of equally wonderful things, yet how 
few know the stories connected with their discovery. The lec- 
ture is a collection of the stories of the discovery of the eres 
est treasures from the ancient world. 


Reading List 


Hawes Crete, the forerunner of Greece. 1916. 
cAlso, Baikie’s Sea-kings of Crete, and Mosso’s Palaces 
of Crete and their builders. 

Maspero The dawn of civilization: Egypt and Chaldza. 1901. 

“Maspero Life in ancient Egypt and Assyria. 1899. 
cAlso, Manual of Egyptian archeology; The passing of 
the empires; and The struggle of the nations, Egypt, 
Syria, and Assyria, by the same author;.and numerous 
publications of the Egypt exploration fund. 


Banks Bismya; or, The lost city of Adab. 1912. 
Schliemann Ilios; the city and country of the Trojans. 1880. 


Schliemann ‘Froja; results of the latest researches and discoveries 
on the site of Homer’s Troy. 1884. 


Schliemann ‘Tiryns; the prehistoric palace of the kings of Tiryns. 


1885. 
Tsountas and Manatt The Mycenaean age. 1806. 
Lanciani Ancient Rome in the light of recent discoveries. 1888. 


cAlso, The destruction of ancient Rome, New tales of 
old Rome, Pagan and Christian Rome, and The Roman 
forum, by the same author. 


Middleton The remains of ancient Rome. av. | 1892. 
Boissier Rome and Pompeii. 1896. 
' . Also, works on Pompeii by Dyer, Engelmann, Gusman, 


and Mau. 
“Michaelis A century of archeological discoveries. 1908. 
Barton Archzology and the Bible. 1917. - 
Cobern The new archeological discoveries. 1917. 


Hogarth Authority and archaeology, sacred and profane. 1899. 
- Hilprecht Explorations in Bible lands during the roth century. 1902. 


Petrie Eastern exploration, past and future. 1918. 

Budge The decrees of Memphis and Canopus. 3v. 1903-1904: 
"vy. 1-2. The Rosetta stone. 

Carus The Venus of Milo; an archeological ee of the 


goddess of womanhood. 1916. 
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Rosenberg Library 


Free Lectures 


Professor Ellsworth Woodward 


Director of School of Art, Newcomb College, 
Tulane University, New Orleans 


“What Has Art to Do with 
Practical Things?” 


Saturday, 14 February 1920 


“The hand of man, more perfect than any mecha- 
nism, is everywhere seen in early goldsmith’s work. 
When, however, mechanical methods develop, their 
exactitude, there even precision, their unintelligence, re- 
place little by little that fascination which belongs to 
everything shaped by the human hand. One need not, 
therefore, be surprised that there is so much difficulty 
in the goldsmith’s art, no less than in other branches 
of industry, in procuring things to-day which have the 
charm of ancient work. Mechanism has destroyed the 
habit of intelligent personal effort on the part of the 
worker, and his energies are now directed to the im- 
itation of the cold and arid regularity of the machine.” 
— Viollet-le-Duc. 
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“What Has Art to Do with 
Practical Things?” 


Saturday, 14 February 1920, 8 p. m. 


EOPLE well informed as to very many things, are still 

asking this question. 

Notwithstanding the obvious fact that millions of dollars 
are annually spent in Galveston for articles which owe their 
success to their looks, and although we realize in a vague way 
that they were made somewhere by some one, few of us 
realize that their manufacture is as great a factor in national 
wealth as the growing of ‘‘bumper’’ crops. 

Europe used to monopolize the highly profitable business of 
selling its expert taste. Now New England and the Middle States 
are trying to share the business. The South is making no 
effort—is not interested. 

Newcomb College of Tulane University of New Orleans is 
the pioneer art teacher in the South. For upwards of thirty 
years she has conducted art industry in connection with the 
teachings of her Art School. The outcome is one of the most 
interesting chapters in American education. The speaker has 
been connected with it from its inception and will explain its 
meaning in view of the economic changes brought by the War. 


Reading List 


cAddison Arts and crafts in the middle ages. 1908. 
Sanford The arts and crafts for beginners. 1904. 
Cockerell Bookbinding and the care of books. 1901. 
Wilson Silverwork and jewelry. 1903. 

Day and Buckle Art in needlework. 1900. 

Candee Decorative styles and periods in the home. 1906. 
“Morris Hopes and fears for art. 1903. 

Cram The ministry of art. 1914. 


Sargent Instruction in art in the United States. (U.S. Bureau 
of education. Bulletin, 1918, no. 43.) 


Eliot Changes needed in American secondary education. 1916. 
(General education board. Occasional papers, no. 2.) 


Bennett Industrial art education—America’s opportunity. 
(School and society 10:373-377, 27 Sept. 1919.) 


NEWCOMB HANDICRAFTS 


HE library management has taken the present opportunity, 

in connection with Professor Woodward’s lecture, to bring 
to the attention of the people of Galveston a small collection 
of fine specimens of artistic Southern handicraft, and is ex- 
hibiting in its main corridor this collection loaned to us 
at our request from the workshops of the School of Art of 
Newcomb College, New Orleans, and arranged by Mrs. Fan- 
nie W. Volck, of Houston. This exhibit of indigenous art in- 
dustries, consisting of pottery, embroidery on hand-woven 
linens, bookbindings, jewelry and other metal-craft is open 
daily from 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. and on Sundays from 2 to 5 
p. m. 


NEWCOMB POTTERY makes its first and perhaps its most 
noteworthy appeal by its artistic quality; it is beautiful. This 
is reasonable since the ware had its origin in a school of art 
and its very circumstance of development has been guided by 
the desire to conform to the highest ideals of design and 
workmanship. It is, moreover, wholly indigenous. The clay 
is found in St. Tammany Parish of Louisiana. The designers 
are Southern women educated in the School of Art of Newcomb 
College, New Orleans. The land of the orange and palm, the 
magnolia and jasmine, the bearded cypress, the noble oak and 
the stately yellow pine, has furnished the rich material for 
decoration, hitherto but little used in American art, inasmuch 
as art study and its practice had been quite generally confined 
to Northern latitudes. Newcomb pottery has received honors 
at all the international expositions since 1900, and the New- 
comb College School of Art for the combined excellence of its 
display of pottery, embroidery, and jewelry shown at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, at San ° Francisco, 1915, was 
awarded the only grand prize (highest award) provided for 
schools of art by that exposition. 


The design is drawn with a soft pencil on the stiffening 
clay .vessel and is then incised with a steel modeling tool. 
When finished it has the effect of low relief modeling. The 
pot is then burned and returns to the decorator in the un- 
glazed stage to receive the color. This is applied with a brush 
over the modeled design. The general effect of color—what 
might be called the standard, recognizable color of Newcomb 
pottery—is a combination of blue and green, although there 
are contrasting touches of yellow, pink and white. 


Then again the ware is hand thrown. This means much if 
the potter be also an artist with hands and eyes trained to 
appreciate and follow the subtle fluid curves which are, and 
always have been, the distinguishing quality of really fine 
pottery. Newcomb pottery uniformly satisfies the refined sense 
of proportion and grace. 

The ceramic chemist at Newcomb has been peculiarly suc- 
cessful in the standard glaze which characterizes the ware. 
It is a semi-transparent matte glaze through which the under- 
painting, above referred to, appears as through a morning 
mist. 


EWCOMB EMBROIDERY is the product of years of train- 

ing in color and design, and above all, training of the 
power to select from nature the essential qualities of beauty. 
Do you realize that every true art reflects the qualities of the 
place which gave rise to it? This embroidery is from the 
far South and is suggestive of it. 


Great care is exercised in securing materials to ensure per- 
manency. Hand-woven linens are chiefly used as a ground- 
work, chosen for their strength and interesting texture. These 
in combination with Tussah silks, noted for their soft luster 
and unfading though delicate color, ensure lasting quality. 
Moreover, the relation secured between the simple darning 
stitch of the design and the weave of its background secure 
a harmony which gives a peculiar distinction. 


The Newcomb School of Art also produces beautiful work in 
bookbinding and in metal-craft and the setting of gems. 


All articles sold from the school have the approval of its fac- 
ulty jury, and where the nature of the work permits the college 
monogram is affixed. No designs are duplicated. The New- 
comb School of Art has won distinction by giving its art 
training immediate and practical application. 


There are few social phenomena in America more striking 
than the growth of interest in art during the past twenty-five 
years. We, as a people, came tardily to realize the vast 
economic importance possessed by art for countries of Europe. 
At first grudgingly, of late with increased appreciation and 
energy, we are applying the remedy for the national deficiency 
in education which has been the cause of our paying such 
heavy tribute to the better trained and wiser peoples across the 
water. In other words, we are beginning to study art as an 
economic as well as an artistic factor in national life. 
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°C Rosenberg Library 


Free Lectures 


CHARLES UPSON CLARK, Ph.D. 


Director of the School of Classical Studies of the 
American Academy in Rome 
Formerly Assistant Professor of Latin, Yale University 


(This is Dr. Clark’s fifth visit to Galveston 
to lecture at the Rosenberg Library) 


THE GENERAL SITUATION IN EUROPE 
THE BALKAN TANGLE 
THE ADRIATIC PROBLEMS 


The last two lectures illustrated 
with the stereopticon 


February 20, 21, and 23, 1920 


The conference to be conducted by Dr. Clark 
after each lecture is a feature that will be specially 
emphasized in this series of lectures. Dr. Clark’s 
unusual knowledge of European conditions and his 
extensive recent tour of Roumania, Hungary and 
Jugo-Slavia, studying the problems of reconstruction 
in Central and Eastern Europe, interviewing those 
in authority, including the King and Queen of Rou- 
mania, and before returning to this country, visiting 
Trieste and Fiume and interviewing Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio, make the opportunity afforded by this con- 
ference an extraordinary one. Those interested are 
invited to remain after the audience has been dis- 
missed. Questions on the subject of the evening 
may be asked either orally or in writing for Dr. 
Clark to answer at this conference. 
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THE GENERAL SITUATION 
IN EUROPE 


Friday, 20 February 1920, 8 p. m. 


HE transportation and fuel crisis has gripped all of Cen- 

tral and Eastern Europe. Dr. Clark traveled in November 
in windowless and unheated coaches, so overcrowded that even 
the couplings and roofs were jammed, and whose engines had 
sometimes to wait for hours for more coal or wood to arrive. 
Wool, cotton, leather and other raw material is lacking; and 
the hunger and cold are increased by the debasement of the 
currency; at Buda-Pesth a suit of clothes costs 3000 crowns, 
and at Czernowitz a cubic meter of wood costs 1680 crowns; a 
crown was 20 cents before the war! And over all looms the 
spectre of a probable Russian Red inyasion westward, which 
compels all of Central and Eastern Europe to maintain armed 


forces. 
Reading List 
Hayes A political and social history of modern Europe. 2yv. 
1916. 
Hazen Modern European history. 1917. 


Angell The political conditions of allied success. 1918. 

Chéradame The essentials of an enduring victory. 1918. 

Dawson Problems of the peace. 1918. 

Dawson ed. After-war problems. 1917. 

Barclay Collapse and reconstruction. 1919. 

Hill The rebuilding of Europe. 1917. 

Bassett The lost fruits of Waterloo. 1918. 

Phillimore Three centuries of treaties of peace and their teaching. 
1918. 

Weyl The end of the war. 1918. 

Dickinson The choice before us. 1917. 

Brailsford A league of nations. 1917. 

Goldsmith A league to enforce peace. 1917. 

League to enforce peace Win the war for permanent peace. 1918. 

Kellogg and Gleason British labor and the war. 1919. 

Stoddard and Frank Stakes of the war. 1918. 

Levine The resurrected nations. 1919. 

Holdich Political frontiers and boundary making. 1916. 


THE BALKAN TANGLE 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 


Saturday, 21 February 1920, 8 p. m. 


UGO-SLAVIA and Roumania have now annexed large parts 

of Austria-Hungary; Roumania has besides reoccupied Bes- 
sarabia. Bulgaria has been shorn of Macedonia, which has 
been divided up between Jugo-Slavia and Greece. Greece has 
part of European Turkey; Constantinople and its hinterland 
are still a problem. Montenegro disappears, swallowed up by 
Jugo-Slavia. Dr. Clark has just spent over two months trav- 
eling in Jugo-Slavia and Roumania, and has made a special 
study of Greater Roumania, having visited that country at the 
invitation of the Roumanian Government, 


Reading List 


Forbes, and others The Balkans. 1915. 
Fox The Balkan peninsula. 1916. 
Sloane The Balkans. 1914. 
Miller The Balkans. 1806. 


Seton-Watson The rise of nationality in the Balkans. 
1919. 

Garnett Balkan home life. 1917. 

Monroe Bulgaria and her people. 1914. 

Kirke Domestic life in Rumania. 1916. 

Gordon Roumania yesterday and today. 1918. 

Temperley History of Serbia. 1917. 

Durham The burden of the Balkans. rgrt. 


THE ADRIATIC PROBLEMS 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 


Monday, 23 February 1920, 8 p. m. 


TRIESTE and Fiume, like Saloniki, Constantinople, and 

Smyrna, are of a different nationality from that of the 
country round about, and so offer special difficulties. Albania 
has won her independence, but under Italian tutelage; certain 
sections have been assigned to Jugo-Slavia and Greece. Dr. 
Clark traveled across Southern Albania and Macedonia towards 
the close of the war, and has just come from Trieste and 
Fiume, where he interviewed d’Annunzio. Dalmatia has sev- 


eral cities wholly or partly Italian. 


Reading List 
Peacock Albania, the foundling state of Europe. 
1914. 
Chekrezi Albania past and present. 1919. 
Taylor Future of the southern Slavs. 1917. 
Brailsford Macedonia. 1906. 


Jackson Dalmatia, the Quarnero, and Istria. 
3v. 1887. 
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Free Lectures 


MARCH-APRIL, 1920 


SAMUEL CHRISTIAN SCHMUCKER, Ph.D. 


Professor of Biological Sciences 


State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 


STOCKTON AXSON, Litt. D. 


Professor of English Literature 
Rice Institute, Houston, Texas 
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A MASTER MIND 


(CHARLES DARWIN ) 
Thursday, 25 March 1920, 8 p. m. 


SAMUEL CHRISTIAN SCHMUCKER, Ph.D. 


Professor of Biological Sciences in the State Normal School at 
West Chester, Pa. 


B* common consent, Charles Darwin’s Origin of Species 

did more to modify the thoughts of men than any other 
book written within the nineteenth century. Darwin was 
transformed, by a five year’s voyage around the world, from 
an indifferent student to one of the most painstaking investi- 
gators the world has ever known. 


His great book, published in 1859, was the outcome of long 
years of study, suddenly brought to a head by the simultaneous 
discovery of the same principle by Alfred Russel Wallace. 


Reading List 


Darwin Life and letters of Charles Darwin. 2v. 1887. 

Darwin More letters of Charles Darwin. 2v. 1902. 

Poulton Charles Darwin and the theory of natural selection. 
1896. 

Darwin On the origin of species. 1859. 


‘Darwin Journal of researches into the natural history and geology 
of the countries visited during the voyage of H. M. S. 
Beagle round the world. 1845. 


Darwin The variation of animals and plants under domestication. 
2v. 1868. 


SAMUEL CHRISTIAN SCHMUCKER 


Samuel Christian Schmucker was born at Allentown, Pa., 
December 18th, 1860. After the usual classical course, he 
took a post-graduate course in science, receiving his Ph.D. at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Meaning to be a technical 
chemist, he took to teaching as a temporary occupation and it 
laid hold of him for life. He has developed an unusual capac- 
ity for stating the abstruse principles of science so simply 
that any intelligent person can understand him, and so inter- 
estingly as to have created for himself a permanent place in 
work of this kind. He has followed his favorite science of 
Biology in field, laboratory, and library, and brings to the 
platform the results gained in all three, skilfully blended. 
Several of his books have gained wide reading, especially his 
book on The Meaning of Evolution. 


Sal 


HIS MASTER IDEA 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 
Friday, 26 March 1920, 8 p. m. 


SAMUEL CHRISTIAN SCHMUCKER, Ph.D. 


Professor of Biological Sciences in the State Normal School at 
West Chester, Pa. 


ARWIN’S contribution to the theory of evolution was two- 

fold. First, and permanently, he persuaded the thinking 
world of the truth of evolution. Secondly, and more tempora- 
rily, he gave an explanation of how it could have come about. 
In this latter respect the scientific world is going beyond 
Darwinism and is searching for the cause of the variations he 
assumed but gave no valid cause for their origin. 


Darwin’s idea was that 
1. All animals resemble their parents, but with moderate 
variation in all directions. 
2. There are many more animals born than can possibly live. 


Those best adapted to the situation in which they live, 
survive, and bring forth others much like themselves. 


to 


Darwin called the process Natural Selection. 


Reading List 


Schmucker The meaning of evolution. 1913. 

Osborn The origin and evolution of life. 1917. 
Lull Organic evolution. 1917. 

Jordan and Kellogg Evolution and animal life. 1907. 


EVOLUTION 


No other idea, gaining vogue within the last century, did so 
much to modify the thinking of men in all departments as the 
conception of the slow and gradual development of the present 
out of the past. The concept of the age of the earth stretched 
out until the thousands of years became millions and the 
catastrophes of the geological ages became the steady onward 
march of today. 

Religion, the conservative force, naturally had a hard time 
before she saw that the new idea had no menace for her and 
that the old truths stood fast, in a new garb, that gave added 
force and dignity to life. Within the last decade evolution 
has become the assumed basis, without argument, of all bio- 
logical subjects. Biography, Anthropology, Eugenics, History 
all build on the primary concept of evolution. 

Slowly we are coming to a realization that evolution does 
not ‘‘take creation out of God’s hands’’: it sees him as the 
everlasting Creator, and sees evolution as his method of 
creation. 


DOWN THROUGH THE PAST 


(Illustrated with the stereopticon) 
Saturday, 27 March 1920, 8 p. m. 


SAMUEL CHRISTIAN SCHMUCKER, Ph.D. 


Professor of Biological Sciences in the State Normal School at 
West Chester, Pa. 


ARIOUS considerations place the age of the earth at about 

one hundred million years. Fossils through the latter 
third of this time tell us of the past life of the earth and 
its inhabitants. 

The evolution of the birds is reasonably well known. The 
reptiles of the Mesozoic lived in every sort of environment. 
Two types of them, each built on a different plan, invaded 
the air. One type, the pterodactyl, proved less adapted and 
passed out. The other branch developed into our modern 
birds, which are transformed and etherealized reptiles, 


Reading List 


Chamberlin and Salisbury Geology. 3v. 1904-1906. 
Lucas Animals of the past. r1gor. 

Newton Dictionary of birds, 1896. | 

Beebe ‘The bird, its form and function. 1906. 


Pycraft The story of bird-life. 1900. 


THE SIMPLICITY OF BURNS 


With Applications of His Revolutionary Ideas to the 
World Situation Today 


Thursday, 15 April 1920, 8 p. m. 
STOCKTON AXSON, Litt. D. 


Professor of English Literature, Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas 


OBERT BURNS, son of a Scotch farmer, was born in Ayr- 

shire, January 25, 1759. Although his formal education was 
scanty, he learned from ballad books, Scotch songs, and the 
writings of Scotch poets, especially Ramsay and Fergusson, the 
things which he most needed to know in order to write the 
simple native poetry with which his fame is associated. And 
by writing this type of poetry, he did more than any other 
single individual in the Eighteenth Century to hasten the sim- 
plification of British poetry, to release it from the restraints 
and artificialities which had been imposed upon it by the 
“School of Pope.’’ A movement for literary liberation had be- 
gun in the early Highteenth Century, but none of the con- 
tributors to the movement had possessed the spontaneity and 
verve of Burns. Furthermore by his patriotic and humanita- 
rian instincts, he naturally fell in with the great democratic 
movement of the Eighteenth Century. Thus, both by his mat- 
ter and his manner, he became the predecessor of the group of 
Nineteenth Century English Revolutionary poets, which includes 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Byron, and Shelley. Burns 
led a life of toil and hardship, his stormy emotions betrayed 
him into some regrettable conduct, and he died, while still 
comparatively young, July 21, 1796. 


Poems Suggested for Reading 


‘‘To Mary in Heaven,’’ ‘‘Highland Mary,’’ ‘‘John Anderson, 
My Jo,’’ ‘“‘Auld Lang Syne,’’ ‘‘O, Wert Thou in the Cauld 
Blast,’’ ‘‘Scots Wha Hae wi’ Wallace Bled,’’ ‘‘Is There for 


Honest Poverty,’’ ‘‘To a Mouse,’’ ‘‘To a Mountain Daisy,’’ 
“‘To a Louse,’’ ‘‘Duncan Gray,’’ ‘‘Last May a Braw Wooer,’’ 
“The Cotter’s Saturday Night,’’ ‘‘Tam O’Shanter,’’ ‘‘The Twa 
Dogs,’’ ‘‘The Brigs of Ayr,’’ ‘‘Epistle to Davie,’’ ‘‘To William 
Simpson,’’ ‘‘Epistle to John Lapraik,’’ ‘‘A Dream.’’ 


Books of Reference 


Shairp Life of Burns. 1879. (English men of letters.) 


Smith, cAlexander Biographical memoir of Robert Burns. 
In Globe edition of the Poems.) 

Carlyle Burns. 1828. (In his Critical and miscellaneous 
essays, Vv. I, p. 258-317.) 

Henderson Burns. (In Cambridge history of English literature, 
V. II, Pp. 224-254.) 

Henley Life, genius and achievement of Robert Burns. 1897. 

; (In the Poetry of Robert Burns; ed. by Henley and 

Henderson, v. 4, p. 233-341) 


Coleridge and His Poetry of the Supernatural 


With Applications of His Revolutionary Ideas to the 
World Situation Today 


Tuesday, 20 April 1920, 8 p. m. 


STOCKTON AXSON, Litt. D. 


Professor of English Literature, Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas 


AMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE was born at Ottery St. Mary, 
“Devonshire, October 21, 1772. He was educated at Christ’s 
Hospital, London (where he met Charles Lamb) and at Cam- 
bridge University. Like Wordsworth and many other ardent 
young men of the time, he was deeply affected by the French 
Revolution, but instead of going to France (as did Words- 
worth), he and Southey planned to set up in America an ideal 
community (somewhat on the plan of the later Brook Farm 
experiment in Massachusetts), but lack of funds forced aban- 
donment of the idea. Coleridge was variously engaged in farm- 
ing, preaching, writing, and trying to promote a newspaper 
enterprise in Dorsetshire, when the friendship was formed be- 
tween Wordsworth and himself which had notable consequences 
for Nineteenth Century literature. In 1798 they published a 
joint volume entitled ‘‘Lyrical Ballads,’’ ‘‘in which,’’ wrote 
Coleridge in Chapter XIV of his ‘‘Biographia Literaria,’’ ‘‘it 
was agreed that my endeavors should be directed to persons 
and characters supernatural, or at least romantic; yet so as 
to transfer from our inward nature a human interest and a 
semblance of truth sufficient to procure for these shadows of 
imagination that willing suspension of disbelief for the mo- 
ment, which constitutes poetic faith.’’ Coleridge’s poetic 
work is fragmentary, a too slight accomplishment (in bulk) for 
so great a genius, due to lack of strong will power, and a 
long period of addiction to opium, from which habit, how- 
ever, he sufficiently recovered to enable him to spend the last 
sixteen years of his life usefully and peacefully, but he wrote 
prose rather than poetry in these latter years—philosophy and 
literary criticism. He died July 25, 1834. 


Poems Suggested for Reading 


“The Ancient Mariner,’’ ‘‘Christabel,’’ ‘‘Kubla Khan,’’ ‘‘De- 
fection, an OQOde,’’ ‘‘France, an Ode,’’ ‘‘The Pains of Sleep,’’ 
“Youth and Age.’’ 


Books of Reference 
Campbell Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 18096. 


Traill Coleridge. 1884. (English men of letters.) 

Brandl Samuel Taylor Coleridge and the English romantic 
school. 1887. 

Pater Appreciations. 1889. p. 64-106. 

Dowden New studies in literature. 1902. p. 313-354. 

Lowell Literary and political addresses. 1890. p. 68-77. 

Symons The romantic movement in English poetry. 1909. 


Pp. 123-147. 


Lecture Department 


In addition to the usual library departments the plans of the 
directors have embraced also a system of free, instructive, pop- 
ular lectures ‘‘upon practical, literary, and scientific subjects’’ 
in accordance with the will of Mr. Rosenberg. As in all the 
work of the institution the primary aim of the lecture depart- 
ment is educational. It is intended that these lectures shall 
embrace a wide range of subjects and be of such a high order 
of merit as to attract and interest the thoughtful and the stu- 
dious. 

It is regarded of much importance that a lecturer should have 
the happy faculty of presenting his subject in a pleasing man- 
ner, but it is believed to be of still greater importance that 
he should have something of consequence to present. It is 
necessary to he able to say a thing well, but it is more neces- 
sary to have something worth while to say. It is very desir- 
able that the Rosenberg Library free lectures should be inter- 
esting and pleasing, but it is even more desirable that they 
should be significant and instructive—food for the intellectual 
life and inspiration for the spiritual life. 

The library encourages reading and study in connection 
with the lectures by displaying its books on the lecture sub- 
jects (together with additional purchases) on special shelves 
in the reference room and also by printing lecture announce- 
ments with carefully made notes and reading lists. Lectures 
are often illustrated with the stereopticon or otherwise. When- 
ever practicable a question and answer discussion follows the 
lecture. Sometimes interesting illustrative exhibits on screens 
or in exhibit cases are planned in connection with our lec- 
tures. 

It is very gratifying that so many of our people have come 
to expect a good standard of merit in the library lectures 
and take pains to read on the lecture subjects both before and 
after the lectures in order to profit more by what they hear 
from the lecture platform. 

The lectures are given in the library lecture hall seating 
700 people, generally in the evening at eight o’clock. The 
library has had during 16 years about 150 different lecturers, 
and about 360 lectures have been given with a total attend- 
ance of over 160,000. The lectures have been very popular 
with an unusually large attendance, the lecture hall often be- 
ing overcrowded. The free lecture system has grown to be a 
very important department of the work of the Rosenberg 
Library. 


ROSENBERG LIBRARY 


By the will of Henry Rosenberg, merchant and banker of 
Galveston, who died in 1893, the residue of his estate was 
bequeathed to his executors in trust for the foundation and 
endowment of a free public library under such conditions as 
to be ‘‘most conducive to the improvement, instruction, and 
elevation of the citizens of Galveston.’’ 

The Rosenberg Library is both a lending library (30,000 
volumes) and a reference library (86,000 volumes). Jt aims 
to be in its own field an educational institution serving the 
needs of all classes of people. There are the several usual 
library departments (lending, children’s, periodical, and refer- 
ence) with their many activities, such as are to be found 
in the well-managed and progressive library of today. There 
is also a lecture department which provides a number of free 
lectures of a high order each year. 


Institution chartered under the laws of 
Texas and organized with 20 trus- 


LOOS ei ee doe BCA ia eae cee eas 1900 
Building (costing $155,000) dedicated 
and ‘Iibrary ‘Opened jis cits sarmenenee : 1904 


Value of the library building, present 
equipment, and books, ne the 


SEE Ce RS eh eae coin ere, Raat CARO 
Library’ Endowment fund i724. oie oe $640,000 
Total assets) of Library. 4% «eae be ae. 19785000 
Number of volumes of books ...... oak 66,000 
Number of pamphlets) aie uae 43,000 
Current periodicals received «.......6% 370 
Number of registered borrowers ..... : 23,000 
Books loaned for home reading since ~ 

TUNE 1G V4 Oe a eT ee eee Sees) 25 200,600 

Loans for home reading 1919....... 78,655 

Average loans per day 1919 ........ 259 
Children’s story-hour attendance 

TOO9R LODO Ec eal ene ae ein ) UNS . 28,000 
Attendance at 360 lectures dust 16 

Vas ewes BG Rey ah tas Gas Scie la Roel anchohe peal OOGUOG 


All the library privileges are free 
Library open 12 hours a day 


